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L. Masse, who replies to Max Lerner’s diatribe against 
the American Bishops, recently published in PM, is an 
Associate Editor of America. Father Masse’s observa- 
tions are directed at Mr. Lerner’s views and methods, 
not at his person. ... JAMES C. G. CONNIFF has two 
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Thanksgiving Day. We Americans should be proud 
of this, our national feast. Yearly it recalls to us— 
if we have ears to hear—the foundation principles 
of our Republic. We have grown to be one of the 
greatest, wealthiest and most powerful nations of 
the world; but we are not ashamed to make public 
an Official acknowledgment that no power, inge- 
nuity or courage of ours can avail without God. 
Yearly we pause while our Chief Magistrate, speak- 
ing for the nation, renders thanks to God from 
Whom is our strength and our prosperity. It is 
good that every November should remind us of 
that fact; for we are too easily dazzled by the dis- 
play of mechanical power or overwhelmed by the 
illusion of size. We dare not put our trust in these; 
they will eventually break in our hands. Not on 
these alone can the happiness of our nation be 
built. One of the sharpest lessons of this war—it 
was taught us at Pearl Harbor and through the 
weary stretches of the Pacific retreat—is the dead- 
ly danger of mechanical power and skill in the 
hands of those who know not God. It is well, then, 
that, following the lead and command of our Presi- 
ent, we should turn to God, Who surely shielded 
us in those dreadful months, and ask Him to re- 
main with us, to be even closer to us in victory 
than He was in defeat. Our armies are pushing 
forward on every front; our ships are winning the 
battle of the seas; our flyers are gaining mastery 
of the air; and behind them, like an irresistible 
tide, rises the mighty flood of our industry. The 
President notes all this, and bids us thank God for 
it. Our best thanks will be offered in rendering our- 
selves more worthy of the favor God has shown us; 
in asking Him earnestly that He will show us how 
to use our wealth and strength in accordance with 
His Will. 


Lebanese Situation. Tests as to the application of 
the Atlantic Charter turn up, and will doubtless 
continue to turn up, in ways that were quite un- 
expected when its pledges for the freedom of small 
nations were first framed. American citizens of 
Lebanese origin have already appealed to our Gov- 
ernment to use its influence to “help stabilize con- 
ditions in the Republic of Lebanon,” while General 
Catroux, Governor General of Algiers, has been 
sent to Lebanon by the French Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation to see what can be done to pacify 
matters. The British are frankly worried over the 
abrupt action of M. Helleu, the Committee’s Dele- 
gate-General and High Commissioner in the 
Levant, who arrested the Lebanese President and 
Premier, Messrs. Bechara el Khoury and Riad Solh, 
for declaring ahead of schedule (in spite of the 1936 
treaty) the Republic’s independence of France. A 
“situation of disorder,” say the British, cannot be 
tolerated in “an area of such vital strategic im- 
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portance”; while King Farouk of Egypt has ex- 
pressed his sympathy for Lebanese independence. 
Elsewhere in this issue, Thomas J. O’Shaughnessy 
reveals some of the background of the present dis- 
pute, which has inherited a long record of conflict- 
ing policies and is of serious concern to the interests 
of Christianity and civilization in the Near East. 
If General Catroux is not an agent of any newly 
revived imperialism, if he can bring peace and rea- 
sonable satisfaction to all concerned, he will show 
himself a genuine statesman. 


Neighborhood Troubles. Periodically an alarm is 
sounded over outbreaks of crime and violence in 
city neighborhoods where population is changing 
and racial conflicts are feared. Elements of real 
danger are made worse—and remedies are hin- 
dered—by the readiness of political and ideological 
elements to capitalize on these outbreaks in their 
own interest. Where city authorities are negligent, 
common sense will call officials to task and demand 
greater measures of security and protection. Nev- 
ertheless, no such measures will accomplish much 
if they are not accompanied by a vigorous use of 
the resources which lie within the neighborhood 
itself. In their November 13 statement, the Bishops 
of the United States point to the path that “every 
good citizen’? should follow: 
To create a neighborhood spirit of justice and 
conciliation will be particularly helpful to this end. 
We hope that our priests and people will seek op- 
portunity to promote better understanding of the 


many factors in this complex problem and strive 
for its solution in a genuine Catholic spirit. 


These are the sane and helpful words. They are 
capable of a very wide degree of practical applica- 
tion. Since there are priests and laymen working in 
these neighborhoods to promote such understand- 
ing, it is likewise sound common sense to en- 
courage and further their efforts. 


And See That It Is Done. The Bishops have charted 
a course for us to follow, in order to swing back 
the rising tide of crime and racial and religious in- 
tolerance in this country. But what will result in 
action? A direct answer was offered at the war- 
time meeting in Buffalo of the National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities by the Hon. G. Howland 
Shaw, Assistant Secretary of State and President 
of the National Conference of Catholic Charities. 
“As Catholics,” observed Mr. Shaw, “we have in 
our possession all that is needed: 
If we fail, the fault will be our own; it will be due 
to timidity born of conditions long since passed, to 
complacency engendered by the solutions of prob- 
lems which have ceased to be such, to an emphasis 
upon authority at the expense of initiative, to the 


exaltation of protection and quasi-segregation as 
adequate substitute for an enlightened and militant 
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faith. There have been periods in history when such 
deficiencies could in a measure be hidden by an 
established and externally impressive “Christian” 
order of society. .. . We are not living in any such 
age, but essentially in what must become a mis- 
sionary age in the best and most heroic sense of 
that word unless we are to sustain serious setbacks. 
The quality of our Catholicism ... [is] indispensable 
to any victories we may win. 


Mr. Shaw looked forward to a rapid growth of 
initiative among Catholic youth, and suggested 
greater cooperation between Catholics and non- 
Catholics. The enthusiasm and practicality mani- 
fested by both Catholic Charities and Vincentians 
at the convention, under the strong encouragement 
of Bishop Duffy of Buffalo, were an indication that 
its president’s leadership would not be unheeded. 


From the Bottom Up. Perhaps we are paying too 
much attention to the big figures on the Italian 
political scene, and thereby missing an opportunity 
to rebuild democracy in the most solid way, from 
the bottom up. Naturally there is a fine scramble 
for places at the top. The King is clinging tightly 
to a tottering throne. The Socialists, the Commu- 
nists, all who are united in the National Liberation 
Committee, are rocking the throne with right good 
will. They demand abdication. The one man who 
seems to be holding the Italians together, Marshal 
Badoglio, is weary of politics but still loyal to his 
King. When Rome is taken, he says, he will retire. 
In the meantime, town after town is being slowly 
freed from Nazi control. In these small towns is 
the real hope of democratic Italy. The people pos- 
sess three requisites of democracy: they are neigh- 
bors and know one another intimately; they have 
a desire to govern themselves; they have the ability 
to manage their own small local governments. They 
know the Fascists among them. They know also 
the revolutionary crackpots. They know the sound 
people, capable of carrying on in a truly Italian 
tradition. There is no real need of speed in form- 
ing the national government. The military can 
remain in control until every city and town in Italy 
shall have established its own local democracy. 
Then, in the quiet of a reestablished economic and 
political system, a national election will put in 
power those whom the Italians themselves select 
as their rulers. That is democracy. 


Bringing Missions to Our Door. A huge gap yawns 
between the Catholic Church as it flourishes in our 
big cities and the many millions scattered through 
the rural regions and small towns of our nation 
who know nothing of the Catholic Church and 
have for the most part never seen or spoken to a 
priest. Any aid is welcome that will help bridge 
this gap. Father W. Howard Bishop’s Home Mis- 
sioners of America, the Paulist Fathers and many 
diocesan bands are bringing the Church out to the 
hinterland. When a colored lad somewhere in 
Southern Kentucky called the Trailer-Chapel of 
the American Martyrs the “Chapel of the Ameri- 
can Marines” he was not so far wrong, as far as the 
generous spirit of the missions may be described. 
But strange notions born of ignorance and isola- 
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tion are being demolished in other ways as well. 
Religious teachers, in our Catholic college courses, 
believe that their young soldier pupils from other 
parts of the country will eventually bring back to 
the region from which they came a new con- 
cept of that Church and of its ministers, which be- 
fore they had known through grotesque carica- 
tures, if they had known of it at all. Hide-bound 
prejudices cannot stand up long against such new 
and impartial witnesses. Army educational training 
is uniting all parts of our country. 


War Relief. The UNRRA (horrible title for a prom- 
ising organization) is going about its work in an 
efficient manner. It has, beyond all doubt, the good 
will of all Americans. If there is to be any peace in 
the world, the people of the liberated countries 
must be fed, must be helped to help themselves. 
Congress will be asked to appropriate probably 
$500,000,000 as our initial contribution. When we 
consider that we have been willing to spend that 
much every few days for the destruction of war, 
the sum seems hardly too much to spend for peace. 
The publicists are calling it good business. They are 
afraid of the word, charity. But why should they 
be? It is an obligation of charity to feed the hun- 
gry, to give drink to the thirsty, to clothe the 
naked, to house the homeless, to care for the sick 
and the wounded and the widow and the orphan. 
As charity, our offerings will be twice blessed, 
triply blessed. We will be giving to Christ. We will 
be giving to fellow men, and we ourselves will be 
growing in the spirit of love and peace which must 
be built. If all of us were to put aside ten cents 
for every fifty we spend on movies, one dollar for 
every ten spent on liquor, the occasional price of 
a cigar, a package of cigarettes, candy, chewing 
gum; if even children were encouraged to pile up 
their pennies, the sum would soon be gathered. Let 
us tell Congress that we would like to do it that 
way, for look, Christ in His little ones is starving. 
We must not let Him starve. 


If This Be Treason—A New York Times dispatch 
from Mexico raises some interesting speculations 
as to the nature of the Mexican Leftist Weltan- 
schauung. The left wing is beginning a parliamen- 
tary investigation into the activities of rightist 
groups, whom it brands “traitors and outlaws.” 
Treason, one gathers from the dispatch, seems to 
consist in: a) asking that religion be allowed to be 
taught in schools; b) regarding a one-party system 
as a dictatorship; c) reflecting adversely on the 
Government’s handling of agrarian reforms and 
the problem of the cost of living. The penalty for 
holding these opinions is to be accused of treason 
and then to be investigated by the party that ac- 
cuses you. The Times correspondent did not indi- 
cate that the leftists had made any other reply to 
the traitorous contentions than to dust off the good 
old stand-by that the clergy were active in politics. 
This can hardly have been more than a good-will 
gesture towards reporters since, strictly speaking, 
no reply is needed when (@ la Queen of Hearts) 
the sentence comes first and the trial afterwards. 








Boomerang. Some years ago the “sacred right to 
work” was uncovered by anti-union propagandists 
and used with appropriate pathos and patriotism 
against the unions. Recently some of the same 
sources discovered the “unprotected” white-collar 
worker. They have really uncovered something this 
time, a plight, a politicians’ paradise, a boomerang. 
The plight is a very real one. Beyond any doubt, 
the white-collar workers, the men with a fixed, 
steady income, have been left out in the cold—and 
some of them are really cold. Their salaries have 
not kept pace with the rising cost of living. Some- 
thing must be done for them. They are unorgan- 
ized and have not been able to get in a word for 
themselves. Their employers have not been much 
interested in granting them higher salaries. And 
that is where the politicians come in. This is an 
election year, and eighteen million men represent 
more than eighteen million votes. And here is the 
boomerang. Their plight was uncovered as a weapon 
against the unions who have fought for wage in- 
creases for their members. The discovery only suc- 
ceeded in arousing the workers themselves and the 
public to a realization that salaries simply have 
not kept pace with prices. It has convinced quite a 
number of hesitating people that unions still are 
necessary. It should, too, make white-collar work- 
ers understand that, when and if they do get sal- 
ary increases, they will owe their improved lot to 
the unions which, fighting for their own members, 
were also fighting for the rights of all workers, re- 
gardless of whether they wore white collars or 
dungarees on the job. 


Front-Line Religion. Some time ago a Major Gen- 
eral who had spent his life in military service told 
a group of young Catholic officer candidates: “Take 
it from one who knows—~your religion is a front- 
line religion!”’ This statement does not need any 
proof for Lt. (j.g.) Edward M. Peck, Navy flier, 
who crash-landed in the sea near the Treasury 
Islands after a flare-dropping mission, hid among 
the Japs and escaped to tell the tale. On leave at 
his home in Shreveport, La., Lieutenant Peck re- 
lated his experiences, which could be summed up 
as a confirmation of the grizzled old war dog’s con- 
tention. Said the young flier: “I was a good Cath- 
olic when I joined the Navy three years ago, but 
after what has happened to me I’m going to be an 
even better one. I am convinced that only God took 
care of us.” With other fliers in the same predica- 
ment, he lived for three months in the jungle while 
Jap patrols searched for him and his fellows. The 
Americans were aided by friendly mission-educated 
natives. Finally the little party set off in a crudely 
shaped raft toward Vella Lavella, straight for that 
part of the island held by the enemy. The Provi- 
dence that had been with them so long continued, 
and they were picked up by a Navy patrol-plane 
when but five miles from shore and capture. Young 
Edward Peck came out from that experience with 
a firmer grasp on our holy Faith and what it should 
mean to him. War, sometimes called the greatest 
physical evil, can often leave a man better in spite 
of it. 


UNDERSCORINGS 


VATICAN radio last week apologized for failure 
to answer letters inquiring about prisoners. “No 
foreign mail has arrived or left here since the mid- 
die of September,” said the announcer, as reported 
by N.C.W.C. News Service. 

> All classes in the Pontifical Institutes of higher 
studies in Rome are continuing this year as usual, 
though the student bodies are necessarily reduced 
by difficulties imposed by the war. 

> During the civic reception held in Grand Rapids 
at his installation as Bishop, the Most Rev. Francis 
J. Haas delivered an inspiring address in which he 
presented the fundamental principles for a lasting 
peace. On the crucial question, how can world order 
and world peace be maintained, he stated that the 
answer of the Catholic Church is “through Chris- 
tian Charity.” “Charity,”’ he said, “subdues the ex- 
cessive strength and even arrogance of the individ- 
ual and makes him be concerned about others, to 
help them, and even to help them at the cost of 
self.” 

> The annual convention of the Church Extension 
Society in Chicago revealed that during the past 
year the Society expended more than $800,000 for 
the aid of home missions, missionaries and 
churches. 

>» When the American and British prisoners of war 
were recently returned from Germany, it was noted 
that no Chaplains came with them. The Chaplains 
stayed behind to minister to those who still re- 
mained in captivity. 

> A total of 1,355 Mass kits were distributed over 
the past twelve months by the Chaplains’ Aid Asso- 
ciation, together with a large and valuable amount 
of articles needed in church services. 

> “The religious life of this command is fundamen- 
tal. I invite the cooperation and loyalty of every 
officer and enlisted man in maintaining it.’”’ Thus 
wrote Brig. Gen. F. B. Prickett to all the unit com- 
manders of his division at Fort Leonard Wood, 
Missouri. 

> Religious News Service reports the evacuation of 
the monks from the famous foundation house of 
the Benedictine Order at Monte Cassino, Italy, to 
the monastery on the Aventine in Rome. Cassino is 
directly in the line of advance of the American 
army. The library was also moved to an undisclosed 
“safe place,” according to a German broadcast. 
>From Tokyo the OWI reports a broadcast an- 
nouncing the second meeting of the Japanese- 
organized “Greater East Asia Religious Coopera- 
tive Conference,” to exterminate, as they said, “the 
blasphemous religious ideal of America and Great 
Britain.” 

> Father C. C. Martindale, S.J., wrote in a Red 
Cross letter received last month from Denmark, 
and dated August 23, that his health was satisfac- 
tory and that he was beginning a retreat to priests 
in French. 

> A handy and trustworthy study-club guide, Latin 
American Pattern, by Rev. James A. Magner, has 
been published by the Catholic Students Mission 
Crusade in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


THE Russian offensive, mentioned in this column 
last week as advancing westward from Kiev, has 
made startling gains. Moving at the rate of about 
twelve miles a day, it has passed Zhitomir, and is 
approaching the old frontier of Poland. 

Either through necessity or design, the Germans 
did not make a serious effort to get in front of the 
Russians. Instead, strong German forces counter- 
attacked on the south side of the advance, and 
close to Kiev. If the Germans could push through, 
they would have the Russians cut off. The evidence 
indicates that the Russians foresaw this, and pro- 
vided troops to protect their flank. The Germans 
had some success but not enough to interfere with 
the onward march of the Russians toward Poland. 

A powerful new Russian attack started near Kri- 
voi Rog on the 13th. The original attack here was 
stopped by the Germans three weeks ago, in the 
same manner as they are now trying to stop the 
attack beyond Kiev. Near Krivoi Rog, both Rus- 
sian flanks were attacked at the same time. This 
stopped the Russians, and drove them back perhaps 
twenty miles. The Russians have reconstituted their 
army in this area, and have renewed the offensive. 


There are other Russian attacks. One in the Cri- 
mea is making slow progress, but is continuing. 
One on the lower Dnieper had no success. Others 
along the middle Dnieper, south from Kiev, failed. 
One near Gomel is across the Dnieper, and advanc- 
ing. Finally one near Nevel, farther north, is fluc- 
tuating, both sides having made minor gains. 

The Russian plan is now to attack everywhere, 
in the hope that if everybody strikes at once, the 
Germans may be overthrown. 

The Allies in Italy are meeting strong opposition. 
They have not yet attacked what appears to be the 
latest German line. This is roughly thirty miles 
north of the old Volturno line, which was cleared 
on October 17—a net gain of one mile a day. 

How is this all going to end? The German re- 
treat in Russia has been great, and is still continu- 
ing. There is no object in retreating unless a time 
can be foreseen when a come-back can be staged. 
This may come from exhaustion of the attackers, 
as happened to Hitler in Russia a year ago; or from 
accretions of strength, or from both. 

In 1918, when Germany saw no possibility of 
winning, she surrendered. The fact that no surren- 
der is in view yet, coupled with accounts from our 
Government that the Germans are strong, leads to 
a conclusion that the Germans do expect later to 
turn around and fight back. 

In his speech of November 8, Hitler alluded to 
an attack on England. British reports note that the 
Germans are producing new planes, an original 
type of rocket bomb, perhaps other weapons. The 
Germans may be planning to conduct an offensive 
sometime in the future. Otherwise there would 
seem to be no sense in the German attack in the 
Aegean, which captured Kos and has now also taken 
Leros. As Mr. Churchill recently said, while an 
early end to the war is possible, this should not be 
expected. CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


JUST as at this time last year, the Government 
finds itself fighting the wage-price stabilization 
problem from both ends at once. On the same day, 
the Price Administrator, Chester Bowles, spoke 
sharply to Congress, warning of a rising price spiral 
if food subsidies are not continued, and the Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer, Fred M. Vinson, also warned it 
against increasing railroad wages under penalty of 
an all-round increase of wages everywhere. It is 
the same old merry-go-round, or what we used to 
call a vicious circle. 

The fact is that morally the Administration is 
in the very strong position of looking out for the 
common good, while the big farm interests and 
the labor unions appear before the country as each 
seeking its particular good. Moreover, it is another 
demonstration that he who looks after the common 
good also looks after the good of each private in- 
terest. If wages go up all around, then prices will 
also go up, and neither farmer nor worker will 
be any better off than he was in the first place. 
Moreover, it is a recognized fact that prices always 
go up faster than wages, so the workers will be 
the ones to suffer ultimately. 

This is complicated by the well known quirk in 
human nature that each party to the dispute al- 
ways thinks that his wages will go up and the 
others’ stay down, and the same with prices, and 
so everything should not be so bad after all. But 
it just doesn’t work that way. And, in this con- 
nection, Mr. Vinson said something which was 
widely overlooked by the press, but which may turn 
out to be the long-desired Administration labor 
policy. He remarked that by a general freezing of 
wage rates the Government was merely trying to 
preserve the inequities that existed before the war, 
not to correct all inequities, except in small in- 
stances where they were too glaring. As a policy, 
this is understandable, but it is questionable wheth- 
er it can really be maintained if Mr. Lewis’ ex- 
ample of a determined threat to strike is followed 
elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, there are signs of another new line 
struck out by the Administration. Apparently the 
threat of inflation has been abandoned: our people 
never experienced inflation, so the argument falls 
flat. In place of that has been adopted the argu- 
ment of rising war costs, with the consequent ne- 
cessity of higher taxes, now or hereafter. Mr. 
Bowles said that the $800,000,000 of subsidies al- 
ready paid have saved us $15,000,000,000 in food 
costs alone. Mr. Vinson strikes the same note with 
regard to wages. Workers and farmers will be no 
better off if wages and prices go up together, but 
the people as a whole will be much worse off, for 
its Government will have to pay so much more for 
what it buys. Only higher taxes will remedy this. 


Incidentally, this observer sees in this another 
proof of what he has long held is social justice. It 
is group justice, or common-good justice. What is 
allowable for an individual to do alone, is often all 
wrong when all do it together. Maybe we shall learn 
that lesson by experience. WILFRID PARSONS 








TWENTY YEARS OF CONTENTION 
IN FRANCES SYRIAN MANDATE 


THOMAS O’SHAUGHNESSY 











THIRTY years ago Islamism, under the aegis of 
Turkey, was at once the faith of the majority and 
the socio-political system that ruled that land with- 
in the bounds of present-day Syria. Today in this 
same region—roughly equivalent in area and popu- 
lation to the State of Georgia—Islamism retains 
its power as a creed, but the Islamic State that for 
thirteen centuries was the Levant has passed from 
the scene. Its passing was inevitable once its sub- 
ject peoples realized that each had to mold its own 
destiny as a nation if it were successfully to resist 
the commercialism and militarism of the West. 

New concepts have by now taken deep root in 
those countries that, until a few decades ago, were 
swathed in the bands of a dated and decadent sys- 
tem of rule that stamped all progress with the 
brand of heresy. The material culture of the Oc- 
cident has inspired the youth of Near Eastern lands 
with a passion for scientific and technical knowl- 
edge; the political organization of Europe and 
America has provided a pattern for parliamentary 
and party government and the subordinating of all 
civil jurisdiction to the sovereign State. 

Most marked, however, has been the rise of na- 
tionalism among the Arabic-speaking populations 
of southwestern Asia and, in particular, of Syria. 
The inhabitants of this country, even in the days 
of Ottoman rule, had far surpassed neighboring 
populations in their progress towards complete 
Europeanization. With the founding of the Ligue 
de la Patrie Arabe (Arab Independence League) at 
Paris in 1904, they initiated the movement for Arab 
independence in the front ranks of which they have 
remained. This independence was to be embodied 
in an Arab state whose limits were to include not 
only Syria, but Palestine and Transjordan as well. 

Their dreams seemed on the point of realiza- 
tion in 1920, when a new era of freedom from op- 
pression and imperialistic greed was dawning after 
the dark night of World War I. In those halcyon 
days, in the month of March, an Arab congress, 
assembled at Damascus, proclaimed “the complete 
independence of Syria from any form of foreign 
interference.” The refrain was familiar then and in- 
deed, on the surface, the Arab proclamation seemed 
in full accord with the Franco-British statement of 
November 8, 1918, on Near Eastern policy: 

The end which France and Great Britain have in 

view in their prosecution in the East of the war let 

loose by German ambition is the complete and def- 


inite liberation of the peoples so long oppressed by 
the Turks and the establishment of national govern- 


ments and administrations drawing their authority 
from the initiative and free choice of indigenous 
populations. . . . Far from wishing to impose any 
particular institution on these lands, they have no 
other care but to assure by their support and effec- 
tive aid the normal working of the governments and 
administrations which they shall have adopted of 
their free will. 


Both Britain and France, however, now found 
it impossible to execute a policy so at variance with 
their real intentions, a policy, moreover, that had 
been framed with the opportunistic purpose of gain- 
ing the approval of President Wilson, whose Four- 
teen Points, if carried out, would have eliminated 
such imperialistic devices as protectorates and 
spheres of influence. As a matter of fact, an agree- 
ment on the whole matter had been in existence 
six years. For Great Britain and France had divided 
up Palestine and Syria, then a Turkish province, 
some time before World War I. The announcement 
of this secret partitioning was made by M. Poincaré 
in 1923 in his statement to the French Chamber of 
Deputies: “From the year 1912 we have had an 
understanding with the British as to Syria.” Evi- 
dently this understanding regarded the future divi- 
sion only in broad outline; for in the spring of 
1916, two years after Turkey had entered the war 
on the side of the Central Powers, the secret Sykes- 
Picot agreement concluded between Britain, France 
and Russia gave France control of the Syrian coast 
together with a thinly disguised protectorate over 
the interior. At the same time, Palestine was al- 
lotted to England. 

It was deemed more prudent to keep this agree- 
ment a secret, especially since Britain had already 
in 1915 concluded another agreement with King 
Hussein, Sherif of Mecca, recognizing therein the 
independence of all Arabic-speaking lands from 
Cilicia in Turkey to southern Arabia. Revelation of 
the new arrangement, it was thought, would have 
divided sentiment among Hussein’s Arab forces as- 
sisting General Allenby in the campaign which was 
finally to break Turkish power and to end the war 
in the Eastern theatre. Unfortunately, with the 
collapse of Russia, the Bolsheviks began to publish 
the secret documents of the Russian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. Among these was the Sykes-Picot 
agreement, by the terms of which the airy castles 
of Arab independence were rudely shattered. Great 
Britain first explained this revelation as a piece 
of German-Turkish intrigue. But Hussein, demand- 
ing further explanations, was assured that the 
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Sykes-Picot agreement would be considered void 
due to the collapse of one of the parties to it. 

At the termination of hostilities, however, France 
refused to consider as serious the promises made by 
England to Hussein, choosing to regard them mere- 
ly as British maneuvers to cheat the French na- 
tion out of what was rightly hers by treaty. Final- 
ly, in September, 1919, both Powers came to an 
understanding by which the Syrian coast was de- 
livered to the direct control of France. The interior 
still remained under nominal control of the Arab 
forces that had aided Allenby. But when the Arab 
congress of Damascus in March, 1920, proclaimed 
Feisal, one of Hussein’s sons, King of Syria, France, 
incensed at Syrian opposition to French troops en- 
gaged in battling the Turks, who had denounced 
their armistice, and encouraged by Great Britain’s 
refusal to recognize the Syrian kingdom, took 
prompt measures against the newly declared state. 
The end came in July, 1920. After an ultimatum 
and the flight of Feisal, General Gouraud’s forces 
marched into Damascus. 

The Supreme Council of the Allies had agreed 
in April, 1920, to put Syria under French mandate; 
but negotiations were completed only upon the 
final relinquishing of Syria by the Ottoman Em- 
pire under the treaty of Lausanne in August, 1924. 
In the meantime the Christian population of the 
coastal region, numbering approximately one-sev- 
enth of Syria’s inhabitants, had been granted a 
limited self-rule. The separate state thus created 
included not only the hitherto autonomous prov- 
ince of Lebanon but also the Moslem coastal areas 
immediately to the north and south. This move, 
coupled with the declaration to the Christians of 
Gouraud, the first High Commissioner—“My pres- 
ence here sets the seal upon the victory of the 
Cross over the Crescent’”-—brought charges from 
the Moslem majority that France was supporting 
Christian groups against them. Soon after, the rest 
of the mandated territory was divided into four 
States: Syria, with Damascus as capital; the San- 
jak of Alexandretta; Latakia; and the Jebel Druz. 
The Syrians, ever ready to regard French inten- 
tions in the worst possible light, thereupon de- 
clared the partitioning to be a device to guarantee 
more complete domination of the native popula- 
tions. The French replied that national rivalries 
made impossible a government common to all sec- 
tions of the mandate. This reply no one could then 
gainsay, Syrian history being what it was. 

The precarious situation seemed about to yield 
to something approaching peace under the rule of 
the second High Commissioner, General Weygand, 
who gained the respect even of France’s most bitter 
opponents by his humanity and incorruptibility. 
Since, however, the Leftist Government of M. 
Herriot in Paris disliked officials who were also 
good Catholics, Weygand was replaced in January, 
1925, by General Sarrail. Scarcely had this Com- 
missioner arrived in the country than he succeeded 
in offending not only the Moslem leaders but also 
the Christians, who until then had more or less sup- 
ported French rule. 

Among the first fruits of his appointment was a 
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rebellion of the Druses, a warlike Moslem sect liv- 
ing in the mountains of southwestern Syria. The 
uprising spread rapidly to Damascus and the South 
Lebanon. In October, 1925, French authorities ex- 
ecuted twenty-five men accused of banditry, and 
had their bodies, fastened to camels, paraded 
through Damascus and then exposed in the public 
square. This measure, instead of terrifying the 
populace, infuriated it beyond bounds. Thereupon, 
evidently in a kind of panic, without any warning 
even to foreign consuls, French troops were with- 
drawn and the forts on the bare brown hills over- 
looking the city unleashed a forty-eight-hour artil- 
lery bombardment, topped off by tank charges and 
bombing by planes. 

Some days later Sarrail was recalled to France. 
His successor, Henri de Jouvenel, despite his policy 
of conciliation, failed in his initial negotiations with 
the insurgents. Nevertheless, by the middle of 1926, 
after a second bombardment of Damascus, the 
rebellion seemed under control and de Jouvenel 
succeeded in forming a Syrian Government answer- 
able, not to any representative assembly, but di- 
rectly to the High Commissioner. 

In May, 1926, the Lebanon was granted a con- 
stitution and formally proclaimed a republic. The 
following year the Lebanese constitution suffered 
considerable modification by Ponsot, de Jouvenel’s 
successor. Its history since has varied between oc- 
casional risings to the surface and subsequent sub- 
mersions, being suspended in 1932, restored in Jan- 
uary, 1937, suspended again in September, 1939, at 
France’s entry into the war, and lately reappear- 
ing in its original 1926 form in conformity with a 
decision of the French National Committee promul- 
gated by General Catroux on March 18, 1943. 

In Syria proper M. Ponsot next decreed the 
termination of the state of siege and granted the 
franchise to all adult citizens. Shortly afterwards 
a constituent assembly was elected and, having met 
at Damascus in June, 1928, framed a constitution, 
declared Syria to be an independent republic and 
repudiated the recognition of the Lebanon as a 
separate political unit. M. Ponsot argued that these 
measures overlooked the existence of the French 
mandate. The Syrian Assembly refused to be con- 
vinced, whereupon, two months after its election, it 
was dismissed. In May, 1930, the French High Com- 
missioner issued a new constitution for Syria, but 
failure seemed destined to pursue every French ef- 
fort at compromise, for the first parliament to be 
elected was afterwards suspended. 

On January 10, 1936, Syrian nationalists again 
became active. Market-places were closed and in 
Damascus, Deir-ez-Zor, Aleppo and Homs riots 
flared up in which sixty were killed and several 
hundred wounded. In March, negotiations were 
begun in Paris on the question of Syrian indepen- 
dence. Six months later a protocol was signed by 
M. Viénot and the head of the Syrian delegation, 
Hashem el-Atassi. Treaties were concluded with the 
Lebanon in November, 1936, and with Syria in 
December, wherein the Lebanon was separated 
from Syria and each region given its own govern- 
ment. Syrian independence was to be granted in 








three years and a twenty-five-year alliance was 
entered upon with France. 

For the next year or so peace reigned, but as the 
months passed without any move on the part of 
the French Chamber to ratify the Treaty of 1936, 
the suspicion began to prevail that France had no 
intention of carrying out its stipulations. Extremist 
elements among the nationalists thereupon pro- 
posed a Moslem religious war. 

In this atmosphere of tension the Syrian Prime 
Minister, Jemil Mardam Bey, began discussions in 
August, 1938, with the French Foreign Minister, 
Bonnet, at Paris. In November an understanding 
was reached between the two by which the French 
Parliament was to ratify the Treaty before Jan- 
uary 31, 1939. Apparently everything now pointed 
to the final settlement of an intolerable situation. 
Yet scarcely had the understanding been arrived 
at before M. Bonnet, under pressure from the Sen- 
ate Foreign Affairs Committee, announced on De- 
cember 14 that he would not as yet present the 
‘Treaty to the Chamber for ratification. 

This volte-face produced serious repercussions in 
Syria. Jemil Mardam Bey resigned his office on 
February 18, 1939, and was followed by the entire 
Cabinet. Nationalist-inspired riots and strikes oc- 
curred during March, and the French authorities 
were forced to use troops to quell the uprising. 
Unrest was further fostered on July 2 by a deci- 
sion of the French Government granting autonomy 
to the minorities. Five days later the Syrian Presi- 
dent resigned and open revolution threatened. To 
prevent this, Puaux, the High Commissioner, sus- 
pended the Syrian Constitution, dismissed the 
Chamber and began government through a group 
of councilors. At the same time he declared him- 
self in favor of continuing the mandatory status 
under direct French rule despite all previous agree- 
ments. Upon France’s entry into the War soon 
after, the thorny problem of Syrian independence 
was put aside to await solution under more tran- 
quil circumstances. 

To correct any impression that they had aban- 
doned the fight for independence, prominent na- 
tionalists declared their intention of resuming the 
struggle at the end of the war. Nevertheless their 
declarations were couched in words which would 
seem to indicate that France’s colonial policy of 
Gallicizing subject peoples has not wholly failed in 
Syria. “Syria will always remain the ally of France 
and will preserve a faithful attachment to her,” 
announced Jemil Mardam Bey in expressing his 
hope for national autonomy soon after France’s 
declaration of war against Germany. “During the 
last war,” said Rahman Shahbendar, a violent na- 
tionalist who fought in the Druse rebellion and was 
once banished from Syria by the French, “the 
Arabs . . . fought for the Allied countries. Now, 
twenty years later, the Arabs stand . . . with their 
old comrades, because their destiny is irrevocably 
tied to that of the democracies. From victory they 
expect liberty and independence.” 

Liberty and independence were closer than the 
nationalists knew. In the summer of 1941, British 
and Free French forces invaded Syria and occupied 


the country after several weeks of fierce fighting. 
That September Free French authorities, acting 
in agreement with Britain, terminated the mandate 
and declared Syria a republic, with Sheikh Tajed- 
din Hassani as President. Some months later Gen- 
eral de Gaulle on a visit to the Levant clarified 
the Free French attitude towards Syria. It is the 
traditional policy of France, but a policy now more 
acceptable to Syria, a quasi-independent state, than 
it was to Syria the erstwhile mandate: 


Syria and Lebanon know that, for their defense 
as well as their progress, they need the close alli- 
ance of France. Conversely, France intends to give 
up neither the civilizing task which she is proud to 
have accomplished here through so many centuries 
and so many vicissitudes, nor the guarantees of se- 
curity which Syria and Lebanon normally can ex- 
pect from that alliance. 


On March 25, 1943, the Syrian Constitution of 
May, 1930, was reestablished by the French Na- 
tional Committee and, Sheikh Tajeddin having died 
some months previously, Atta Bey el Ayoubi was 
appointed temporary Chief of State. Those who 
alone can speak for France in bondage have car- 
ried out the plighted word of the mother coun- 
try. Has less been granted than was hoped for? 
Syrian nationalists wisely temper their demands to 
the times. Postwar pronouncements will alone give 
the answer. 

The French mandate in the Levant has proved 
to be a political puzzle of the worst kind. In Syria, 
from the very first, France has had to deal with 
members of a cultured bourgeoisie who had filled 
high offices under the Turkish regime. In the Chris- 
tian Lebanon widespread education and almost 
universal literacy forced her governors, used to 
administering backward colonies, suddenly to 
adopt methods suited to a population that had 
reached a high degree of social and political de- 
velopment. On the contrary, several hundred thou- 
sand nomads who desire nothing more than to be 
left strictly alone presented unique problems in 
administration. Mutual hostilities, centuries old, 
divide the Christian Lebanon and Moslem Syria. 
Street fighting between Christians and Moslems in 
Beirut testified, as late as 1936, to the lasting char- 
acter of their antipathies. 

Finally, French policy in the Levant has in the 
past been nebulous and uncertain. Neither the Gov- 
ernment at Paris nor the High Commissioners in 
Beirut seemed clear on what was demanded by 
the terms of the mandate. No fixed course of ac- 
tion, except, perhaps, that of retaining as much 
control of Syria as was possible and expedient, has 
been evident in the years of French rule. 

Have recent measures taken by those now in 
control solved Syria’s age-old problems? The 
authorities themselves would be the last to make 
the claim. Yet, concern for the country’s best in- 
terests would lead any one at all acquainted with 
conditions there to hope that French influence for 
good will not pass. The Levant has much to gain 
from association with France. 

But greed and petty hypocrisies in the councils 
of peace can only perpetuate the woes of Syria— 
and of the world. 
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A REPLY TO MR. MAX LERNER 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 








WHEN I finished reading Max Lerner’s attack on 
the Bishops’ peace statement of November 13 (PM, 
November 15), I was torn between an urge to 
laugh and an urge to cry. 

My first impulse was to laugh, because it is sel- 
dom, indeed, these days that one finds within the 
space of one article so much uproarious ignorance. 

On second thought I felt like crying, for I real- 
ized what terrible damage the article might do to 
the sacred cause of world peace and domestic re- 
form. 

That is why I have decided, without much en- 
thusiasm, to write this piece. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, it would be a waste of good time to 
reply to ill-founded attacks on the Church. But 
these are not ordinary times. The peace of the 
future largely depends on the course events take 
here in the United States during the next twelve 
months. Our participation in a postwar juridical 
order solidly founded on Right and Justice is not 
yet assured. The circumstances surrounding the 
Mackinac declaration, the passage by the House of 
Representatives of the Fulbright Resolution and 
by the Senate of the amended Connally Resolution 
were such that these actions cannot be considered 
as more than hopeful signs of what may lie ahead. 
They are by no means guarantees that the isola- 
tionists in the Senate and throughout the country 
will not again wreck the peace of the world by a 
narrow-minded, super-nationalistic interpretation 
of American sovereignty. 

Such being the case, the forces working for a 
real peace must stand united. That was the highly 
encouraging feature of the parallel statements on 
peace issued early last month by leaders of our 
three religious groups. As a consequence of the 
necessity of unity, anything that tends to divide 
these forces, and other forces working for peace, 
becomes at once an act of sabotage directed at the 
peace. Mr. Lerner’s attack on the Bishops is of this 
nature. 

Some will argue, of course, that the attack is 
such an obvious dud that no harm can come from 
it. If all the readers of PM were fairminded and in- 
telligent people, that would be my position also. 
But no newspaper would even think of claiming 
that all its readers are intelligent and fairminded. 

Furthermore, we Americans are apt to under- 
estimate the potentialities of a smear attack. The 
smear technique is foreign to us. We should, how- 
ever, since we have seen the Nazis and Communists 
in action, have a better understanding of its vicious 
possibilities. Hitler has proved that if you make 
your lie big enough and repeat it often enough, 
people will come to believe it. And Mr. Lerner’s 
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attack on the Bishops is only the latest of a long 
series of attempts to link the Catholic Church with 
isolationist, anti-democratic and pro-Fascist forces, 
and thereby destroy its moral influence in domestic 
and world affairs. 

In dealing with this sort of thing, it is important 
to know that the smear technique, in clever hands, 
involves the use of an indirect lie. By that I mean 
that the lie is not spoken openly and boldly but is 
communicated subtly by implication, suggestion 
and innuendo. Let me give an instance of what I 
have in mind. 

Expressing their desire to focus attention “on 
the first essentials of a good peace,”’ the Bishops 
wrote: 

The responsibility for the postwar social reconstruc- 

tion will fall on the victors. Many serious men have 

misgivings that there may be tragic compromises 
and a fateful repudiation of sound principles. 

These men are not pessimists or obstructionists, 
but they know the forces at play in the world about 
us. The Declarations of the Moscow Conference do, 
indeed, open the way to necessary international co- 
operation for peace as well as for war. In this they 
represent a definite step in the right direction. They 
do not, however, dispel the fear that compromises 
on the ideals of the Atlantic Charter are in prospect. 
Some things these documents imply by statement 
and more significantly still by omission leave an un- 
easiness in minds intent on peace with justice to all. 


By ignoring the obvious meaning of this passage, 
by failing to collate it with other passages, by 
twisting the phrase “‘these men” to suit his polemi- 
cal purpose, by artful suggestion and innuendo, 
Mr. Lerner maneuvers himself into the position 
where he can ask, rhetorically, whether William 
Randolph Hearst is “a ‘serious man’ whose ‘mis- 
givings’ are worth underlining, and to whose 
‘sound principles’—which the Moscow Pact has re- 
pudiated—the Bishops wish to give their sanction?” 
Or again: “Is Senator Wheeler one of the ‘serious 
men’? Is it he who ‘knows the forces at play in the 
world about us’? Was he so wise about the Euro- 
pean conflict . . . that his voice should now be in- 
voked to suggest to millions of right-thinking men 
and women that the great victory of the Moscow 
Pact may really turn out to be a treacherous de- 
feat?” 

Notice that Mr. Lerner does not categorically 
state that the Bishops approve of the attitude to- 
ward the Moscow Pact assumed by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst and Senator Wheeler, and wish to 
associate themselves with it. Yet that is exactly 
what he is trying, by suggestion and implication, 
to communicate. Sinuous expression does not, how- 
ever, make an untrue statement any the less men- 
dacious. 





For the accusation that the Bishops and Arch- 
bishops who form the Administrative Board of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference share the 
attitude of Mr. Hearst or Senator Wheeler toward 
the Moscow Pact, or in their statement wished to 
approve that attitude is, quite simply, a lie. 

Indeed, in one sense, it is a very funny lie. To 
anyone acquainted with the Papal teaching on the 
moral principles underlying a just peace, or with 
the October statement of the religious groups, 
which the Bishops mention with warm approval, or 
with the work of the Bishops’ Peace Committee, or 
with the publications of the Catholic Association 
for International Peace, or with the debate in the 
Senate over the Connally Resolution (PM’s own 
I. F. Stone could have enlightened Mr. Lerner 
here), to anyone, in a word, who knows anything 
at all about what is going on in Catholic circles, 
Mr. Lerner’s argument must appear indescribably 
amusing. 

The fact is, of course, that the passage in which 
he professes to find isolationism and chauvinism 
contains exactly the opposite doctrine. ‘“These men” 
are not Mr. Hearst and Senator Wheeler, but the 
earnest participationists who want the United 
States to assume its full responsibility toward an 
international juridical order and whose ideas are 
incorporated in the peace statement signed by 
leaders of the three religious groups. Their concern 
over the Moscow Pact, which was considerably 
alleviated, despite Ambassador Oumansky’s speech 
in Mexico City, by Secretary Hull’s press confer- 
ence on November 15, was due solely to the fear, 
not that the Pact had gone too far toward an inter- 
national order, and away from power politics, but 
that it had not gone far enough! 

In short, Mr. Lerner could not have been more 
egregiously mistaken had he stepped back, taken a 
deep breath and called Hitler the Lincoln of Ger- 
many. 

I have dealt with this point at some length be- 
cause it illustrates so well Mr. Lerner’s smear tech- 
nique. Once that is understood, it is possible to deal 
in summary fashion with the rest of his article. 
Indeed, I shall content myself merely with stating 
a denial, with brief comment, of some of the more 
pitiful misstatements. 

1. At no point in their statement did the Bishops 
depart from their announced intention of not enter- 
ing “the domain of statesmanship.” They spoke 
throughout “as pastors of souls and teachers of 
religion.” If Mr. Lerner does not understand the 
fundamental distinction between religion and ethics 
on the one hand and politics, economics and state- 
craft on the other, that surely is not the fault of 
the Bishops. 

2. The debate over peace is not, as Mr. Lerner 
believes, exclusively “in the realm of politics and 
statesmanship.” To think so, as the secularists ob- 
stinately continue to do, is to make the mistake of 
Versailles all over again. Peace is the fruit of wise 
politics and prudent statesmanship. It is even more 
the fruit of morals and religion. 

3. The Bishops do not, as Mr. Lerner alleges, 
oppose material and social progress. It is a matter 


of cold historical fact that Christianity has been 
the most dynamic and beneficent factor in the 
whole story of human civilization. What the Bish- 
ops are opposed to is secular civilization, which is 
a civilization in which the Sovereignty of God and 
His moral law are ignored or denied. The Bishops 
are opposed to such a civilization because it is 
based on a lie and degrades the human person. It 
is either totalitarian, as we say today, or it bears 
in itself the seeds of totalitarianism. 

4. The Bishops do not assert, as Mr. Lerner inti- 
mates, that the constitutional democracy of Amer- 
ica and Britain are all wrong. Quite the contrary, 
since in both Britain and America democracy is 
not secularistic, as Mr. Lerner fantastically im- 
agines, but is based on belief in God and the moral 
law of God. A mere reading of the Declaration of 
Independence will show this, as will the most super- 
ficial acquaintance with the messages and speeches 
of Washington or Lincoln—or of our President and 
war leader, Mr. Roosevelt. In opposing secularism, 
the Bishops are being loyal to the genuine tradi- 
tions of American democracy. 

5. The statement of the Bishops: “Ours is a tra- 
dition of government under law. In that tradition 
law is not the expression of the will even of the 
majority but of right reason,” is not, as Mr. Lerner 
brazenly charges, “an attack on majority rule and 
the majority will as it operates in our own Amer- 
ica.”” (Italics mine.) The existence of the Supreme 
Court and the Bill of Rights are ample confirma- 
tion of the correctness of the Bishops’ position. 
Indeed, if the day ever comes when the majority 
can vote away the right reason enshrined in the 
Bill of Rights, then American democracy will be 
dead. It will be just as dead as democracy is dead 
today in Germany. At one time or another during 
the past decade, a majority of the German people 
favored Hitler. Did majority rule make Nazism 
true and good, Mr. Lerner? 

So much for some of the more obvious howlers. 

The whole question raises a larger issue which 
should greatly concern Mr. Lerner and his asso- 
ciates on PM. There is going on today a worldwide 
struggle to make right and justice prevail over 
might and injustice in the domestic life of nations 
and in their relations one with another. In the fol- 
lowing passage the Bishops emphasized this strug- 
gle: 

The peoples of the world, the simple peoples, the 

fathers of families, the toilers and laborers, the peo- 

ple who have the same ambitions which we cherish 
are looking to us, to this great land of freedom. We 
must not disappoint them. It is our historic oppor- 
tunity to do our full duty in the Family of Nations. 

The causes of war must be removed, the honest 

needs of peoples must be met, their rights recog- 

nized. This must be a good peace which our victory 
will achieve. 

It is my personal belief that in the midst of this 
struggle, PM often takes a correct stand. But its 
methods have become so obnoxious to many fair- 
minded people that more often than its editors may 
realize they are hurting the very causes they would 
help. Let me give a single instance. 

About a year ago, one of the most respected 
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Rabbis in American Jewry sat in our offices and 
discussed with us the growth of anti-Semitism in 
New York and the best way of combating it. I con- 
fess that I was much surprised when he said, quite 
calmly and objectively, “We should be better off if 
PM would cease defending us. Their support is a 
kiss of death.” 

I ask Mr. Lerner and his associates to consider 
that statement as dispassionately as they can, even 
though it may not reflect the majority Jewish 
opinion. 

As for the Catholic Church, this is not the first 
time, of course, she has been attacked. She has her 
enemies now, as she has always had them. Hitler, 
after all, is only the most prominent among them 
today. 


CADET O'HARA’S 
MISSION ACCOMPLISHED 


JAMES C. G. CONNIFF 











USMMCC. Ever see that combination of letters 
before? If you have not, then be prepared to run 
across it in the near future with increasing fre- 
quency. It stands for a branch of service that has 
for a long time been quietly building itself a repu- 
tation due one day to rank with the reputations 
of USN, USMC, AUS and AAF. 

The United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps 
was only five years old this past March 15. In that 
space of time it has served the nation with courage 
and comparatively unsung heroism, and has estab- 
lished a tradition worthy of its maritime big broth- 
er, the United States Naval Cadet Corps. Lest the 
regular Navy hear and frown at the rattling of 
skeletons, it might be wiser just to whisper that, 
incidentally, the United States Merchant Marine 
antedates the United States Navy by quite a few 
years. In fact, the Navy was a natural outgrowth 
of armed colonial merchantmen. John Paul Jones 
was a merchant skipper before there was a United 
States Navy. 

Considerations such as seniority are, of course, 
fine fodder for “shooting the breeze” in peacetime. 
But in these hours of their country’s need, the 
Navy and the Merchant Marine are grimly allied 
in the tremendous task of getting the men and 
materials of war to their destination . . . on time. 

Established in 1938 by Admiral Henry A. Wiley, 
USN, and placed by him under the supervision of 
Captain R. R. McNulty, USNR, the United States 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps reached one of the 
major peaks in its career on September 30, 1943, 
when the Corps’ Federal Academy at Kings Point, 
Long Island, N. Y., was formally dedicated by 
Captain Edward Macauley, USN, and entrusted to 
the command of Captain J. Harvey Tomb, USN. 
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Captain Tomb retired as Superintendent of the 
Academy on October 16, 1943, passing on the com- 
mand to his colleague, Captain Giles C. Stedman, 
USNR. 

A permanent training institution for the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine, the Academy takes its place 
with the Military, Naval and Coast Guard Acad- 
emies at West Point, Annapolis and New London. 
Young men between the ages of seventeen and a 
half and twenty-three years, unmarried, are now 
in training at Kings Point, 2,670 of them, prepar- 
ing to join the 1,070 men who have preceded them 
as Officers in the deck and engine departments of 
our merchant vessels. A four-year course of train- 
ing in every phase of marine science, streamlined 
for the emergency to eighteen months—three at 
the Academy for preliminary training, six on ac- 
tive merchant vessels at sea, and nine at the Acad- 
emy for advanced training—leaves the Cadet-Mid- 
shipmen thoroughly equipped to carry on the tradi- 
tion of the United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps: Acta Non Verba—aAction, not Words! 

The training of these young men is unique among 
the training programs of all the branches of ser- 
vice. In no other organization does the student come 
face to face with active service. Yet these Kings 
Pointers, every man-jack aboard, run the gauntlet 
of enemy action long before their course of train- 
ing is completed. In fact, three months after they 
enter the Academy, these lads learn the meaning 
of “the lonely sea and the sky” aboard active mer- 
chant vessels, in waters where the steel shark seeks 
his prey. Their experiences while still Cadet-Mid- 
shipmen rival the wild tales of many a weathered 
old salt, many a leather-jawed skipper. 

Some experiences make tales of high courage 
and gallantry in enemy action, tales woven around 
men still in their ’teens, but men withal. One of 
the most dramatic ever recorded in the annals of 
the United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps 
is the story of Cadet-Midshipman Edwin J. O’Hara, 
nineteen-year-old Catholic engineer officer-candi- 
date, to whom the Merchant Marine Distinguished 
Service Medal was awarded posthumously on March 
15, 1943, coincidentally with the fifth anniversary 
of the Corps in whose glorious tradition he made 
the supreme sacrifice. 

We are going to wink at Aristotle’s canons and 
begin at the end of a great story, which is after 
all only the start of a greater. The end of O’Hara’s 
story, and the beginning of a splendid tradition, 
rises due southeast of the parade, Kendrick Field, 
at Kings Point. Of the thirty modern buildings 
erected in record time at a cost of $6,900,000 on 
the forty-eight acres which the Academy embraces, 
it is the largest and most resplendent, serving as 
gymnasium and drill-hall, a worthy tribute to a 
brave man who would have been celebrating his 
twentieth birthday with his folks in Lindsay, Cali- 
fornia, on November 27 of this year. 

Cadet-Midshipman O’Hara took his three-month 
“preliminary” at the Cadet Basic Training School 
in San Francisco before he went to sea. His Apti- 
tude Estimate shows that his instructors consid- 
ered him a man of “superior loyalty, very good at- 





tention to duty, industry, bearing and dress, good 
judgment, initiative, force and leadership.” A note 
to the effect that his was a “shy, retiring nature” 
would provide startling contrast to later develop- 
ments, were it not for the aforementioned factors 
of “initiative, force and leadership.” Of six grades 
in Mathematics, Steam Engineering, Electrical En- 
gineering, and Machine Shop, O’Hara had only one 
below 90 per cent, a mark of 85 per cent, and his 
average was 94 per cent. In view of this excellent 
record in scholarship, it is strange to find this com- 
ment on his Progress Report: “Cadet-Midshipman 
O’Hara reprimanded and will be put on probation 
if his note-book is not satisfactory next trip.” That 
is the sort of thing which testifies to the rigid 
discipline these men undergo and to the high stand- 
ards of the Corps. 

The old story that whatever drifts in through 
the hawse-pipe is good enough for the Merchant 
Marine no longer stands up in the white light of 
the new training programs. The reprimand and 
threat of probation,, unless his note-book were 
satisfactory next trip, take on the grim color of 
tragic irony when we consider that at the end of 
that next trip O’Hara, beyond all doubt, found him- 
self highly recommended by the Chief Instructor, 
Who was more than glad to have him aboard, the 
One who would write below the closing words of 
his record the simple accolade: “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant... .” 

Furrewing a long swell in the middle of the South 
Atlantic, O’Hara’s little merchantman watched the 
darkness pale into gray and then whiten slowly as 
the sun came up unseen on the morning of Sep- 
tember 27, 1942. Out of the thinning mists of 
dawn, two ghostly vessels, two armed raiders sud- 
denly loomed up and opened fire immediately. The 
smaller of the two rained a hell of explosive shells 
on the freighter for a full half-hour, firing four 
4-inch guns simultaneously from what seemed to 
be a fire-control system. The larger raider ap- 
peared to be a mother-ship and did not use heavy 
guns, contenting itself with raking the merchant- 
man with machine-gun fire. The gun-crews manned 
their weapons immediately and returned the mur- 
derous barrage. Seriously wounded before he 
reached his station, the gunnery officer kept up a 
storm of shell-fire, hammering bolt after bolt into 
the water-line of the enemy. Machine-guns and 
anti-aircraft armament let go at both raiders with 
everything they had. The order to abandon ship 
had been given and obeyed. Most of the men on 
the freighter’s stern 4-incher were killed and the 
magazine near them was blown up. With only five 
shells left in the ready-box, Cadet-Midshipman 
O’Hara sprang to the gun and, loading and man- 
ning her single-handed, slammed these last five 
shells into the raider’s hull at the Plimsoll mark, 
and sank her. 

The wording of O’Hara’s citation for extraor- 
dinary heroism under unusual hazards best de- 
scribes the end of the engagement: “O’Hara was 
mortally wounded in this action. With boilers 
blown up, engines destroyed, masts shot away, and 
ablaze from stem to stern, the gallant merchant- 


man finally went under, carrying O’Hara and sev- 
eral of his fighting shipmates with her.” 

And to honor the man and his courage the 
Academy bestowed his name on the building where 
his sucessors will drill and play and foregather in 
dress uniform at the formal ceremonies of the 
Corps. It is a monument well calculated to remind 
them of what it means to be a Cadet-Midshipman 
in the United States Merchant Marine, of the re- 
sponsibility resting on their young shoulders, and 
of the noble tradition which it is their duty and 
privilege to uphold. We are not, for security 
reasons, at liberty to discuss the name of his ship 
or relative items which might help our enemies. 
But we are free and proud to tell the story of a 
man who died with his boots on, a Cadet-Midship- 
man who is a credit to his Corps, and a Catholic 
who carried the Faith into battle and added to its 
roll of honor at his own great cost. 


AQUINAS KNEW 
WHAT MONEY IS 


J. H. KELLEGHAN 











SHIPS bearing American Lend-Lease goods abroad 
seem to be returning to our shores laden with in- 
ternational money schemes. Whether there is any 
connection between the two or not, there can be 
no doubt of the vital concern these international 
money schemes should be to the American people. 
Such schemes can deeply affect for good or ill the 
postwar welfare of every single citizen of the 
United States. 

This is true because international money ar- 
rangements of whatever character cannot be under- 
taken without influencing more or less profoundly 
the future course of the American dollar. And to 
the American dollar is inseparably bound the eco- 
nomic welfare of the American people. 

American dollars, no matter in what part of the 
world they may be, represent a claim on American 
products and American labor that, when peace 
again makes goods available, will have to be hon- 
ored. This, until recently, was a fact of negligible 
importance to the average person, unaccustomed 
to thinking of money in terms of an obligation. 

Now, however, unprecedented shortages in our 
civilian goods have checked the normal processes 
of exchange in our trade with foreign nations and 
have put our foreign trade on a one-way basis. The 
war prevents us from shipping goods to foreign 
nations, particularly the Latin American countries, 
in sufficient quantities to pay for the commodities 
we receive from them. Instead, virtually all we can 
give them now is dollars. These dollars are not 
spent, but pile up and will continue to pile up as 
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long as the war goes on. The accumulated dollars 
may then become, in terms of international finance, 
“blocked balances.” 

Thus, when the war ends there are going to be 
huge accumulations of American dollars and Brit- 
ish pounds sterling in foreign countries, waiting to 
be spent. The goods which these accumulated funds 
would ordinarily have been used to purchase will, 
however, not then be available. They will have 
mostly vanished without trace in the prosecution 
of the war. 

The goods will be gone but the dollars will re- 
main as unredeemed obligations for which no off- 
setting values exist. These accumulated dollar obli- 
gations the American people, individually and col- 
lectively, will sooner or iater have to meet. 

Meanwhile, much the same process is taking 
place in our own country. The shortages of goods 
that create blocked foreign balances are also put- 
ting enormous unspent savings balances in the 
hands of our own people. These also represent, in 
large part, unredeemed money obligations created 
in payment for goods that will have been destroyed. 

The vast accumulations of unexpendable pur- 
chasing power in existence throughout the world 
are going to present a problem of staggering pro- 
portions after the war to the then solvent nations. 
It is with this problem, apparently, that the vari- 
ous international money schemes now taking shape 
in Washington propose to deal. 

Obviously some measure of control over “blocked 
balances” and accumulated purchasing power is 
going to be indispensable to our national security. 
With that there can be no quarrel. Rather, the point 
at issue is whether or not the international money 
schemes proposed will properly safeguard Ameri- 
can interests and advance American economic wel- 
fare. 

Unfortunately, this seems to be a matter of too 
great importance to leave to the discretion of gov- 
ernment authorities. The problems involved are too 
grave and the possibilities of harm are too incal- 
culable for any instrumentalities of government to 
assume the entire responsibility for them. Unques- 
tionably these international money schemes in- 
volve issues that the American people, in their own 
interest and for their own protection, alone should 
decide. It behooves us, then, to examine interna- 
tional monetary proposals with minute care, so 
that, so far as possible, we may know exactly what 
we are being committed to. 

The threat that is potential in international 
monetary manipulations is increased by the con- 
fusion surrounding the subject of money and by 
the web of finespun abstractions that passes cur- 
rent as monetary theory. The existing literature on 
money is mountainous, but extended reading of it, 
instead of enlightening the average seeker after 
knowledge, is more apt to raise doubts in his mind 
whether a clear and simple explanation of money 
and its functions exists or is possible. Yet some 
degree of understanding of monetary principles 
and functions is going to be indispensable in the 
examination of international monetary proposals. 
Without such understanding the uninstructed indi- 
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vidual is liable to face utter bewilderment in a pro- 
jected postwar world of economic planning and in- 
ternational cooperation. 

This may seem a very roundabout approach to 
Saint Thomas Aquinas’ comment on money. How- 
ever, aS we might expect from the venerable scho- 
lastic, we find in his writings an observation which 
gives us the clue to a simple and easily grasped 
concept of money, and which thus may make it 
easier to understand what at best is a difficult sub- 
ject. At the very least, it serves to emphasize the 
importance of monetary management to both indi- 
vidual and nation. 

“Money,” Saint Thomas said, “is a claim on the 
goods of the community.” That, at first glance, 
may seem to be merely a statement of the obvious. 
Indeed, somewhat similar statements can be found 
in the works of a number of well known economists, 
including several modern ones. 

The difference is that Saint Thomas’ comment 
relates money directly to the individual and to the 
community to which the individual belongs, as well 
as to goods and services. The usual treatment of 
money, on the other hand, subordinates these rela- 
tionships and deals mainly with the relationship 
between money and the goods and services it repre- 
sents. Consequently, money has come to be almost 
universally regarded as a separate and distinct en- 
tity in its own right, functioning independently of 
its possessor, the community or the goods ex- 
changed. 

The idea of money having any other relationship 
to the individual who possesses it than that of 
mere possession is probably new to most people. 
Yet only a little thought is required to show the 
existence of other important relationships. 

Setting aside the metallic currencies, modern 
paper and bank-deposit money have no intrinsic 
value of their own. They are of value to the indi- 
vidual only because the other members of the na- 
tional community, of which the individual is a part, 
are willing to accept money from the individual 
possessor in exchange for goods and services. In 
effect, to the individual, money represents, not a 
separate commodity, but a claim on the goods and 
services offered for sale by the other members of 
the community. The individual is able to use money 
to acquire goods and services only because the 
members of the community recognize the validity 
of the money claim and permit him to do so. Fur- 
thermore, it is a claim that has moral validity; but 
this point is reserved for later discussion. Acknowl- 
edgment of the claims money represents has be- 
come such an established habit in the modern 
world that the average person is no longer even 
conscious of the fact that the unqualified accep- 
tance of paper and bank-deposit money is a com- 
paratively recent development. 

Money, therefore, to one who views the world 
through the eyes of Christian philosophy, has three 
important relationships: 1) to the individual who 
possesses it; 2) to the community and nation which 
give it circulation and acceptance; 3) to the goods 
and services for which it acts as a medium of 
exchange. 





Saint Thomas’ comment on money defines the 
relationship between money and its possessor to be 
that of a claim on the goods and services which a 
community—a nation in the modern world—pro- 
duces for exchange. Conversely, it defines the rela- 
tionship of money to the community as that of an 
obligation to the individual possessor, borne by all 
the other members of the community, to redeem 
money claims in goods and services as they are 
presented. 

The relationship of money to goods and services 
is implicit in Saint Thomas’ comment, inasmuch as 
the redemption of the claims of individuals, in jus- 
tice as well as in practice, can be accomplished 
only through a process of mutual exchange. 

The moral validity of the money claim becomes 
apparent when we consider the means by which 
the claims are acquired. 

Most people get money in exchange for services 
rendered in producing goods or services for other 
members of their national community. They have 
jobs to which they attend every day and in return 
they receive money wages and salaries. This money 
they can use to acquire goods and services pro- 
duced by others. 

Any one member of the national comnrunity, 
however, usually works in the production of goods 
or services for only a limited number of the other 
members of his community. There is no single fac- 
tory, shop or farm in the United States that pro- 
duces goods or services for the whole 130,000,000 
of the American people. Yet, each individual mem- 
ber of the community is paid in money that repre- 
sents a claim, not alone on the goods and services 
produced by a limited group, but on the goods and 
services produced by any of the 130,000,000 other 
people of the United States. 

If, instead of using money, we were limited to a 
barter economy, the opposite would be true. Rather 
than having a claim on the goods and services pro- 
duced by any of 130,000,000 people, our claims 
would be confined to the goods and services we 
could get from the limited number for whom we 
produced. If we were making shoes, for instance, 
we would have to be content with whatever com- 
modities we were able to get from those who would 
take our shoes in exchange. 

As a result of the use of money as the exchange 
medium, it is possible for the producer of goods 
and services in Maine to exchange them for goods 
or services produced in California, or in any other 
State of the national community of the United 
States. The Maine potato farmer, for instance, can 
exchange the money he receives for potatoes for 
admission to a theatre exhibiting a movie made in 
Hollywood. Money, therefore, gives to goods and 
services the same practically unlimited circulation 
throughout the entire national community that 
money itself possesses. 

The conclusions from the foregoing are not far 
to seek. The result of the freedom of circulation 
that money gives to goods and services throughout 
the entire national community is to make every 
money transaction between individuals or organ- 
izations anywhere in the United States the concern, 


however slight, of all other members of the na- 
tional community. New York City or Jacksonville, 
Florida, must be prepared to redeem the claims of 
the lumberjack who receives money in Seattle, 
Washington. Money unwisely created and issued in 
unwarranted quantities in New York City or Wash- 
ington, D. C., can damage the interests of all the 
people in all the forty-eight States. 

The use of money as a medium of exchange 
forges an organic and indissoluble economic link 
between each member of the national community 
and every other member—Americans all. It creates 
an economic community in the literal sense of the 
word: a community in which the economic activity 
of each member is linked in an unbroken web with 
the economic activities of all the other members. 
Money is the economic instrument—the institution, 
if you prefer—by which the parts of the commu- 
nity are bound together. 

Thus, it is evident that the economic welfare of 
every person in the United States is so intimately 
bound up with the national monetary system that 
proposals affecting the system, either international 
or domestic, are of concern to us all, and must be 
seriously considered. 

The economic system can be roughly compared 
to the old-fashioned scales still a familiar sight in 
many pharmacies. Prices are the fulcrum on which 
these scales are balanced. They are the automatic 
means by which the economic system constantly 
strives to compensate for the forces that act to dis- 
turb the economic equilibrium. Into one side of 
these scales, the production side, the people of the 
United States constantly pour goods and services 
for which they receive money claims. These goods 
and services are steadily transferred in a never- 
ending stream to the other side of the scale, the 
consumption side. Here the money claims issued 
for goods and services put in at the opposite side 
are redeemed. 

Now it is apparent that the issuance of money 
for which no equivalent goods and services have 
been produced would throw the scales out of bal- 
ance. Those who received this artificially created 
purchasing power would use it to acquire goods 
and services that would normally go only to those 
who had contributed something to the economic 
scale. Those who would normally have been en- 
titled to the goods would have to pay a higher price 
for them, and might possibly not be able to get 
them at all. 

While this comparison greatly oversimplifies the 
operation of the economic process, it nevertheless 
accurately portrays the effect of monetary inequi- 
ties on the economic welfare of the members of the 
national community. 

It shows how injudicious international monetary 
arrangements could defraud our people, if such 
arrangements operated to put unearned or arti- 
ficial claims on American products and labor in the 
hands of foreign nations. It would also apply with 
equal force to any domestic arrangements that 
give special interests and minority groups the 
power to appropriate and exploit the monetary 
system for selfish purposes. 
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LIFT THE BLOCKADE 


“THE CHILDREN of Europe are dying,” reported 
Doctor Howard Kershner of the American Society 
of Friends in Europe. 

He speaks what he knows. From 1939 to 1942 he 
directed Quaker relief work in Europe. He has seen 
starvation in all its nakedness. Having seen it, he 
corroborates the stories that have been coming to 
us spasmodically since the beginning of the war, 
stories of children already so enfeebled by hunger 
that they will grow up with stunted bodies and dis- 
torted minds, stories of women and children who 
have lived for years on a diet barely sufficient for 
human life, stories of a whole generation that, un- 
less something is done and done soon, will never 
reach maturity. He only hinted at the feelings 
within those starved breasts towards those who 
pose as friends and allies, who rouse them to revolt 
against the enemy, who bombard them with mes- 
sages of hope and courage. . . let them starve. 

A few years ago, when such reports first came 
to us, a group of rather prominent Americans 
signed a statement that today and forever must 
make them blush. They argued that we must not 
feed the starving millions of the occupied countries. 
We must let them starve, for out of starvation 
would spring disease, and disease would spread into 
Germany, and disease would be our ally in the war. 
That was before we were in the war. That was our 
answer to the plea of millions whose only crime 
was that they had fought bravely and had failed. 

Today, thank God, we want to send food to the 
occupied countries. There is food waiting for ship- 
ment. There is European money in New York 
banks to pay for the food. There are men trained 
in European relief work, ready and eager to direct 
the distribution, but our Government will not re- 
lease the funds to pay for the food, and the British 
Government will not lift the blockade to let the 
food through. 

In the name of Christ and Christianity, the 
blockade must be lifted, the money must be re- 
leased. Forget that failure to do so will leave us 
without an ally in Europe physically strong enough 
to give aid to our invading troops, without a friend 
in Europe when the carnage ceases. Think only of 
dying women and children. 

They say that Germany will seize the food. 
Greece is the answer to that, Greece and the patri- 
otism and experience of men like Doctor Kershner 
who guarantee that our food can go into hungry 
mouths without German interference, without even 
a cut in the meager rations that Nazis allow their 
victims. The Turkish Government insisted that the 
British allow Turkish relief ships through to starv- 
ing Greece. Britain refused and Turkey stood firm 
in her demand. Britain yielded and Greece knew 
the happy delirium of bread and milk. 

Will the United States do less? It is not often 
that military necessity, the interests both of peace 
and war, and the charity of Christ add up to the 
same answer. In this case they do. We must get 
food through to the dying children of occupied 
Europe. 
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REPORT FROM MOSCOW 


MR. HULL’S appearance before both houses of 
Congress was something new in American po- 
litical tradition; but so was Mr. Hull’s achieve- 
ment at Moscow. The reception accorded him 
by the Senators and Representatives was a well- 
deserved tribute to his long and patient work. 

Few realize better than Mr. Hull that winning 
the war is a relatively simple task, compared 
with building a lasting peace. The attack of a 
common enemy can bind together nations 
whose habitual interests are diverse and even 
opposed; but the day of victory may see the 
bond loosed. In that day, warned Mr. Hull, 

the fruits of victory could easily be lost unless 

there is among us wholehearted acceptance of 

those basic principles which will render impos- 
sible a repetition of our present tragedy. 

The victors, therefore, bear a grave respon- 
sibility. In their hands is the fate of countless 
humans in unborn generations: 

We of today shall be judged in the future by 
the manner in which we meet the unprecedented 
responsibilities that rest upon us—not alone in 
winning the war, but also in making certain that 
the opportunities of future peace and security 
be not lost. 

He assured Congress that there were no se- 
cret agreements and no recession from the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter; but that there 
were certain questions, such as boundaries, 
which had been left for later settlement “in ac- 
cordance with the position maintained for some 
time by our Government.” By developing the 
very real and urgent common interest of se- 
curity against aggression and the necessity of 
avoiding another world war, Mr. Hull produced 
the unity shown at Moscow. 

As that security is guaranteed, and as all na- 
tions realize their interest in guaranteeing it, 
there will wither away, as Mr. Hull hopes, “the 
need for spheres of influence, for alliances, for 
balances of power” and all the paraphernalia of 
power politics. 

Mr. Hull’s address was reassuring to many 
who had been disquieted by the silences of the 
Moscow declarations. If certain things were left 
unsaid, certain questions left unsettled, yet the 
“whole spirit of international cooperation, now 
and after the war, was revitalized.” In such an 
atmosphere, he hoped—as we all do— that 
problems difficult today may find a just and 
peaceable solution tomorrow. 





TQRIALS 








THE BISHOPS’ STATEMENT 


IF the responsibility faced by the victors is 
great, the opportunity is historical, say the 
Bishops of the United States in the statement 
just released at the close of their annual meet- 
ing in Washington. There comes now, they de- 
clare: “the chance not in hatred or vengeance 
but in justice and charity to base a social re- 
construction on truth and light. The men of our 
fighting forces,” and “the peoples of the world” 
will be satisfied with nothing less. 

This opportunity, in the Bishops’ judgment, 
will be grasped not solely by repeating the “pri- 
mary truths,” but by applying them vigorously 
to the problems of a good peace and the plan- 
ning of a right social order. 

The essential unity of the human race, the 
need for a “guaranty of the free exercise of 
native human rights, encouragement of the 
practice of virtue, an honest concern for the 
common good and a recognition of the inviola- 
bility of the human person”: these are some of 
the truths that the Bishops see as flowing from 
that teaching which is most primary of all: 
“the recognition of the Sovereignty of God and 
of the moral law.” The Bishops have found 
“heartening the wide agreement on the moral 
postulates of a just peace amongst religious 
leaders,” as shown by the recent parallel state- 
ments issued by the latter on World Peace. 

Their reliance is in a juridical order, not in 
balances of power. 

Out of the great variety of issues in our do- 
mestic scene, the Bishops have chosen the in- 
crease of crime frequency and the need of 
“family stability and family responsibility” for 
special mention. They apply with detailed defi- 
niteness the great “primary truths” above men- 
tioned to the question of human rights and 
equal opportunity to the Negro as a fellow- 
citizen; and insist that “it is the duty of every 
good citizen to do everything in his power to 
relieve” the racial tensions that exist in some 
of our great industrial centers. And they “plead 
as well for a generous interest in the welfare 
of our Spanish-speaking population.” 

The Bishops’ statement is a cogent, ringing 
challenge to the courage and honesty of the 
American people, and to the zeal and self-sac- 
rifice of Catholics. It is our job now to trans- 
late its plain teachings into action. 





CONTINUE SUBSIDIES 


IN Washington, the battle over subsidies is under 
way. During the course of the next few days, or 
weeks, the country will find out whether or not it 
is headed for a real runaway inflation. 

Opponents of subsidy payments are using three 
main arguments, none of which is conclusive. 

The first is that subsidies are inflationary. Since 
they involve paying $800,000,000 to producers, 
they add that much money to the swollen stream 
of consumer buying power pushing against price 
controls. 

This argument has superficial appeal but no real 
substance. 

It is true that subsidies will place $800,000,000 
in the hands of consumers, and to that extent are 
inflationary. But it is also true that the non-pay- 
ment of subsidies is more inflationary still. 

If subsidies are not paid, the cost of living will 
advance immediately, perhaps as much as four 
per cent. This will result in an irresistible demand 
for wage increases. These wage increases will, in 
turn, lead to still higher prices for agricultural 
products. They will do more: they will lead to 
higher prices for the products of American indus- 
try. And since the Government is buying a large 
proportion of those products, this increase in prices 
will be duly passed on to taxpayers as part of the 
costs of war. Subsidy payments will cost taxpayers 
$800,000,000—the cost, says the President, of three 
days of war. What the cost of not making the pay- 
ments will be, no one can even guess, but it will be 
in the billions. 

The second argument is no less misleading. Cer- 
tain Congressional opponents of subsidies argue 
that to prevent higher prices by using subsidies is 
only a device for shifting the burdens of war from 
civilians to soldiers returning from the battlefields. 
Let people, they say, pay higher prices now. 

It is true that the costs of subsidies will largely 
fall on the taxpaying public after the war, and that 
many servicemen will be a part of that public. But 
from what has been said already, it will be clear 
that future taxes will be much heavier in the event 
that subsidies are not paid than they will be if sub- 
sidies are paid. For if subsidies are not paid, rising 
prices will be reflected in greatly added costs to 
the Government. The national debt will assume 
stratospheric proportions. 

Furthermore—and the soldiers will be very much 
interested in this point—if prices rise now, the pur- 
chasing power of their dependents will be cut im- 
mediately. When the wives of servicemen find their 
dollars worth only seventy-five cents, or less, the 
roar from their husbands on the battle-front may 
rock the foundations of Capitol Hill. This is some- 
thing for Congressmen, bedeviled by inflation- 
minded pressure groups, to worry about. 

The third argument is that subsidies are a plot 
to undermine the American way of doing business 
and to prepare the path to dictatorship. 

This argument, under the circumstances, appeals 
rather to emotion than to reason. 
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ONE WORLD BECAUSE WON 


SIX sat around the table for a very pleasant dinner. 
Five white Americans and, glowing quite darkly in 
their midst, a swarthy Indian from Calcutta. He 
bore modestly a degree from a French university, 
a fellowship and degree from an American one; he 
spoke four languages; his family had been Catholic 
from the days of Saint Francis Xavier; he was a 
gentleman, a scholar, a Catholic, a priest. Yet 
when he was asked what his native language was, 
and responded “Tamil,” there was a silence—oh, 
yes, polite enough, but just a little superior and 
condescending. Tamil?—the poor fellow, not to 
have been brought up in the great tradition of 
English! 

Well, it turned out, for our enlightenment (and 
silent confusion) that Tamil had a literature three 
hundred years before Christ; moreover, it is spoken 
by millions of India’s population; on this language 
was the young priest brought up in a cultured 
Catholic home; through it he imbibed a culture 
that antedates ours by centuries. 

Yet, he was not a white man, and even in the 
hospitable, Catholic dinner group, one got the subtle 
impression that the other five thought there was 
something strange, something not quite human 
about him. 

This attitude of the white man toward other 
races is the burden of a recent book by Pearl S. 
Buck. In The Promise, a novel about the Burma 
campaign, the point of her thesis is that the United 
Nations lost that country mainly because the Bur- 
mese, fed up with generations of white “superiority 
complex,” turned to the Japanese as to members of 
their own race, as to those with whom they could 
deal on equal terms. That they were cruelly de- 
ceived has no bearing on the thesis: that white 
men, mainly the English, have for generations so 
treated them that they could be so deceived, is 
the nub of the novel. 

This fictionized treatment of a major source of 
friction between the United Nations receives re- 
portorial confirmation in the columns of the New 
York Times for November 8. Under the heading 
“Americans Losing Friends in North Africa,” the 
cable reveals that our soldiers there, through their 
attitude of superiority, are estranging the natives, 
French and African. This is not due entirely to 
race prejudices; it springs largely from Yankee 
breeziness and brag, that considers all foreigners 
a bit queer. But the race mentality is there; the 
darker skins that dot the North African scene 
bring our white assumption of the master-race 
much more to the fore than if these same Amer- 
ican soldiers were quartered in white-skinned con- 
tinental France. 

This same hurdle, that looms big in the peace 
settlement, bulks high and glowering in a book 
that is reviewed in this issue, Mother America, by 
the Philippine soldier, Carlos P. Romulo. That the 
Filipino people were the only native population to 
offer concerted resistance to the Japanese, he 
attributes greatly to the fact that the Americans, 
of all the Eastern colonizing nations, were least 
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infected with this supercilious attitude of talking 
— and thinking down to the funny little Orien- 
But let us not preen ourselves overmuch at 
his words of praise. The “white man’s burden” 
may not bear so heavily on our Atlas shoulders 
as it does on the representatives of the outposts 
of Empire, but we are not without our fair share 
of engaging in the flattering sport of looking down 
the nose. 

Every race riot, every shrugging of the shoulder 
at a lynching, every utterance of the utterly un- 
Christian “of course, I believe in giving Negroes 
their due, but I do believe, too, in keeping them in 
their place” (and where the place is, the mere 
statement betrays)—every one of those is a clear 
proof that we, you and I, the public, American 
thought and opinion, have not begun to approach 
the solution of the problem. And on the solution 
of that problem the peace of half the world, and of 
much more than half the world, numerically, de- 
pends. 

For, unless the Atlantic Charter is applied to the 
yellow and darker and black races, as well as to 
the whites; unless the East comes to know that 
we sincerely desire that they soon become free and 
independent nations; unless we state in formal pro- 
nouncement that we have no God-given mandate 
to rule “inferior” races and peoples, this war will 
not be the last nor the most horrible, for, as Col. 
Romulo points out, the mounting distrust of us in 
the East might well lead to the most horrible in 
conception of all wars—race war. 

What will you, my Catholic friend, do about it? 
You will ask yourself if you have ever heard of, 
and really understand, the reason why all men, 
white, black, brown or red, or any other color or 
hue, are brothers. No, not in any sentimental or 
purely humanitarian sense; rather in the spiritu- 
ally bed-rock sense that rests on the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. Our Holy Father has 
recently issued an Encyclical on that beautiful 
and impelling theme; read it and see how that 
Christian fact and that fact alone is the only hope 
for the fulfilment of the dream that we shall have, 
after this holocaust, a world spiritually, as well as 
geographically, one. 

Twenty million informed Catholics, informed on 
the reasons why the world is, in Christ’s mind, 
and can be, in fact, one—how they would act as a 
leaven in the mass of public opinion and conse- 
quently in the halls of Congress, so that, when the 
treaties for the postwar world are drawn up, the 
Atlantic Charter will have included the Pacific, 
too! 

Race discrimination at home, thoughts of su- 
periority in your own neighborhood, condescension 
to your next-door neighbor—all these do not stay 
at home. They sneak abroad, and endanger the 
democracy for which we agonize. The sweet and 
strong medicine of the Mystical Body is no home- 
body, either. It is the healing oil and wine of the 
Good Samaritan; but, to pour it into the wounds 
of others, we must first have it ourselves. 

H. C. G. 
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LAST week’s article on morals and literature was 
particularized to meet a challenge on four specific 
works, and did little more than open up the discus- 
sion to a consideration of the larger principles and 
issues. Those principles are now clamoring, I think, 
for a re-statement. It is quite difficult to say the 
final and definitive word on the question of moral- 
ity or its contrary in literature. This is not because 
the moral principles are themselves vague and 
shifting; they are eternal and immutable, but the 
neatness with which they can be applied to a spe- 
cific book shifts and wavers with almost kaleido- 
scopic variety as the moral background of human 
acts filters through to us in the author’s presenta- 
tion. 

There are, however, two cardinal principles by 
which we can test the soundness and decency of 
the moral values of a work of literature. Let us 
confine this discussion and the examples adduced 
to the field of fiction, wherein the problem most 
frequently arises. These two principles are, I feel, 
about the only “rules of the game” we have, and 
even one of them, as we shall see, is so subject to 
personal application that it does not do a really 
man-sized job as a general norm. 

The first of these two canons may be stated this 
way: if sin is discussed or portrayed in the story, 
it must be recognized for what it is. Theologically, 
this is indisputable, for the greatest of all sins is 
the philosophizing of sin out of existence. Here is 
precisely the insidious danger of those books and 
movies which say to the avid millions in tones of 
varying seductiveness: “Adultery? Oh, no! This is 
not adultery, this is romance—don’t you see that 
they were made for one another? Heartless and 
ruthless power? Oh, no! This is clever business 
strategy.” 

From the purely literary viewpoint, as well, this 
axiom is implicit in the very nature of literature. 
For it is not only drama, it is the whole range of 
literature that draws its sustenance and vigor from 
the element of conflict. This is not surprising if we 
but recall that life, which literature is supposed to 
mirror and interpret, is itself “a warfare upon 
earth.” 

This truth, I think, can be illustrated and con- 
firmed in all strata of literary work. The mere 
short lyric that describes nature tells of conflict, of 
struggle, if only of the rather external one of re- 
ducing the world’s many-pied beauty to the disci- 
pline and form of verse. The lower ranges of com- 


edy have as their necessary theme clashes of tem- 
perament and will that are resolved happily. Trag- 
edy is the story of conflict. And the novel, no less, 
depends for its permanence and substance on the 
degree to which this element enters its creation. 

Now if this be true, that conflict is always the 
felt and implicit atmosphere, if not the explicit 
theme, of all literature, and the more openly so as 
it becomes more deeply concerned with the analysis 
and interpretation of human values; then it follows 
that sin must be recognized as sin. For if it is not 
so recognized, then there is no reason why good 
ought to be acknowledged as good, and if there is 
no difference between good and evil if all values 
shade off into a neutral gray, then there is no con- 
flict possible, save on the inhuman grounds of pure 
instinct and feeling, much like the conflict of two 
dogs snarling over a bone. 

Hence it is that for an author to say “I am just 
not interested in the moral aspect of my story; I 
am a literary man, not a moralist, and I wish sim- 
ply to show the conflict between my characters, 
between them and their environment,” involves a 
contradiction in terms. There is no conflict possible 
without values, and values mean good and evil, and 
good and evil means morality. 

The principle, then, is true and even rather obvi- 
ous. But cautious and judicious must be its appli- 
cation! Some questions arise immediately, and the 
reader must have been waiting to put them. By 
whom must sin be recognized as sin? By the au- 
thor? By the characters who are portrayed as sin- 
ning? By the reader? By all readers? 

Here two matters have gotten intertwined, and 
it will be necessary to untangle them. One is the 
question of the greatness of the author and his 
book, the other is the fitness of the book for gen- 
eral reading. 

If the author recognizes sin for what it is, his 
book (granting his ability in the other elements of 
his craft) will be a great book. For sin is an offense 
against God, a loss of His friendship, and surely 
that theme (and, of course, its obverse, repentance 
and restoration) is of all the most sublime. Let the 
author, well panoplied with the other tools of his 
trade, grasp and realize that theme, and we will 
have another Divine Comedy. 

But we cannot demand that depth of apprecia- 
tion from the author. Indeed, who of us, in whom 
a realization of sin is strong, who of us, even, knows 
all that sin really is? The closer an author ap- 
proaches the realization that sin is an offense to 
God, the greater will his work be, but he may 
never realize that, and yet his work may be good 
and eminently worth reading. Sigrid Undset’s real- 
ization of this fundamental malice of sin is far 
deeper than, say, John P. Marquand’s; for him, 
sin is sin, not exactly for the reason that it loses 
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God’s friendship, but rather because it sets the in- 
dividual off center, confuses his aims and makes 
life pointless. This, of course, is true, and if an 
author does no more than approach the problem 
in this way, he may be missing the heights, but he 
is safe from the charge that he has glossed over 
sin. 

Here we touch on the prime obstacle in the way 
of hailing such a one as Heminway as a great no- 
velist. He is, as every critic has pointed out, a cru- 
sader; he is always and forever for the underdog; 
he wants fair play in the world—but he wants it 
on no moral ground that I have ever been able to 
discover. As Wyndham Lewis put it in the Sum- 
mer, 1934, issue of the defunct American Review: 
“ .. he [and all his characters] are in the multitudi- 
nous ranks of those to whom things happen.” They 
do not will, they make no choice; the same reasons 
that impelled Jordan, in For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
to fight for the Loyalists, might just as well have 
made him a “Fascist.” 

A still more glaring example of how this moral 
diluting simply emasculates an author’s work is to 
be found in much of Sinclair Lewis. It is more evi- 
dent, indeed, in him, because his writing has not 
the stylistic tensity and air of conviction that at 
times deceptively cloak Hemingway’s fundamental 
shallowness. It may, perhaps, be summed up by 
saying that Lewis is not a good hater; he is very 
much and very shrilly annoyed at a lot of people 
and things; the basis for conflict is destroyed, be- 
cause it is not good and evil that clash, but com- 
placency and inconvenience. 

Here it may come to some of my readers as a 
distinct shock to have me say that, from this as- 
pect, James T. Farrell is a writer with deeper and 
keener moral sensibilities than either Hemingway 
or Lewis. He knows and parades (which brings up 
a further principle to be touched next week) sin 
and its consequences; he admits on every page that 
sin is an evil—no, not in the sense that it offends 
God, but in its social repercussions: in the misery 
and poverty and cruelty that occasion it and which 
it, in turn, causes. There is a white-hot moral in- 
dignation in Farrell that goads him on to talking 
out these evils, as though he were hoping to exor- 
cize himself and his characters by telling the whole 
sad and sordid story. 

The author, then, must recognize sin as sin, at 
least in the minimum sense of seeing in it an ele- 
ment of confusion, discord, and the basis of con- 
flict. Must the characters in the book be portrayed 
as knowing that their sin is sin? Not necessarily or 
always, though the common run of human nature 
is such that men do actually know when they have 
done right or wrong. But not infrequently the very 


power of the character-portrayal will rise from the 


fact that the soul is so disturbed or confused, or 
has so blunted its sensibilities, that little moral 
sense is left. Even so, for the same literary reason, 
the sense that something is wrong about sin must 
be kept as the bare minimum in the character’s 
reactions, else, again, the whole basis of conflict 
goes by the board. It is when the character slides 
from one moral lapse into another, without the 
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least suspicion of evil in the action or its conse- 
quences, that we can condemn the book as false in 
its portrayal of nature. As Geoffrey Stone has 
written (American Review, April, 1937), when 
treating “Morals and Poetry”: 
Since this choice [of the will between good and evil] 
is man’s most “human” activity, to exclude it from 
the realm of poetry is to make of poetry, no matter 
what beauties will find reflection in it, no more than 
the music of an Aeolian harp; freed from the re- 
sponsibilities of choice, it is so free that it is no 
longer art, if by art one understands what is con- 
trived and made. . . . When a false philosophy is 
developed to a point where it cuts the poet off from 
the common moral territory entirely, it vitiates al- 
most everything he writes. 


“The common moral territory’—that is the 
touchstone. And it may be said that relatively few 
novels fall entirely outside that pale. There are 
plenty of “speckled books,’”’ there are scores a year 
that have to be condemned for reasons of prudence, 
but there are by no means legions of books that 
deserve the charge that they are entirely rotten. 
I recall but one that has come to my personal 
attention in the past two years. For those who 
have a professional interest in this matter, I rec- 
ommend it as a horribly clear example of charac- 
ters en masse who are without moral sense. It is 
The Sound of an American, written to portray 
(God save and deliver us!) what democracy is. 

This sense of sin, then, at the very least in the 
realization that it is a wrong and a source of con- 
flict, if not in the higher sense that it is a loss of 
God’s friendship, must color the portrayal or dis- 
cussion of it. But let it be remarked, much to the 
surprise of some, perhaps, that sin need not neces- 
sarily be punished in the book. The novel may end 
with the wrong-doer prosperous and respected and 
even speciously happy. And this is true because sin 
is not not always punished in life—we have, after 
all, the doctrine of Hell. 

This, however, leads directly into a point that 
must be saved for later—the question of how far 
sin can be made attractive in a novel. Suffice it to 
say, in closing, that sin is attractive—else none 
would ever be committed. But how far that attrac- 
tiveness may be enclosed in the pages of a book 
and spread abroad, that is something else again. 
Here let me just remark in passing a point to illus- 
trate this. Many readers were shocked when 
Francie’s mother, in A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, 
told her daughter that, speaking as a mother, she 
thought it would have been wrong to spend the 
night with the soldier, but, speaking as a woman, 
she had to admit it might have been beautiful. She 
was wrong in saying that to a young and impres- 
sionable girl; she was not prudent. Actually, what 
she said contained a profound truth—that there is 
an attractiveness, an allure that can appeal to our 
lower nature, while we know we must reprobate it. 

If, then, sin is so treated by the author and so 
portrayed in the characters, the further question: 
“must it be recognized for what it is by the reader?” 
takes care of itself. Such a book, on this score (for 
there is another element that must be weighed), 
cannot be called an immoral book. 











THE FAREWELL 


We stood and watched the moment go, 

The final moment when love might have spoken. 
You did not speak, nor I. Silence unbroken 

Still held the vale, still held the peaks of snow. 


As if to cheer us, the mountain-granites broke 

In the slant silvers of the wild sunsetting, 

And the blind wall at which our hearts were fretting 
For a moment also wavered, flowed like smoke, 
Shone earthless fire. That now-or-never air 

Bade us leap over odds of age and station, 

Of the world’s mock, of fools’ commiseration, 

And pluck what mattered from life’s broken ore. 


But each beheld in far and steady stare 

How wild, impossible, void of consummation 
Our love was: must we prove the barriers there 
Like two night-swallows dashing at the phare 
And tumbling battered from the stony core? 


What barriers? Never so dear, so near before 

Had heaven (that’s you) with rainlight windows bowed 
And all its wind-blown curtaining of cloud 

To the lake’s lifted bosom (that is I). 

Unbearably sweet, we seemed to unify 

In those pure spousals of lost earth and sky, 

That moment only when your sidelong glance 
Spoke, brimmed with cloud-and-water radiance, 
Marrying the image that was also mine. 


Yet though caught up to raptures of the sun, 
Unshaken from our mind’s perspective, we 
Who spoke not, trying not to see, 

Still saw the ruthless-walled reality 

Which would divide us like a mountain-line, 
However long we dreamed we might be one. 


And just to show how easy was delight, 

As our eyes looked an infinite goodbye 

And each descended to a separate night, 

A high gull traveled the whole length of lake. 

Though small and transient as a snowy flake 

Moving along a world it did not know, 

It steered for ocean in unswerving flight 

With its white image starry-true below, 

Rejoicing on and on, then lost to sight. 

And from our sundered hearts escaped no cry. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


RUSSIAN CHOIR 


As once in the vaulted Cathedrals of their homeland, 

they stand in their black robes on a foreign stage, 

remembering songs from the depths of melancholy 

(voices sunk lower than those of any people 

other than they) to the heights of ecstasy 

sung by those they loved now dead long since. 

They chant the same words of a nail-torn hand 

of Him Who bled for all the world. O Hand, 

the exiles sing, extend that cup again . 

to Europe crying words cried long ago: 

Why must I drink this bitter death, once more? 

They sing, O Hand, extend that cup again . 

to the whole world upon its desperate journey 

through what wilderness who knows, nor for how long. 
IRMA WASSALL 


OUR LADY OF THE BOOK 


Our Lady wears no dearer look 
Than when she’s reading in a book. 


For then the Virgin named Most Wise 
Reveals her schoolgirl’s earnest eyes. 


A furrow grave where eyebrows meet 
I trace in her called Wisdom’s Seat. 


The hands that steady Jesus’ pace 
Now cautiously each letter trace. 


And Anna’s lessons learned so slow 
Seem long ago, seem long ago. 
JOACHIM SMET 


BYSTANDERS 


In Troy the old men sat along the wall, 

Garrulous in the morning sun, 

And watched great Hector turn and flee and fall; 

In whispering triumph watched Achilles drag him by 
the heels: 

“Now Priam’s doddering reign is done- 

We prophesied it long ago— 

No leadership! We told the people so. 

Look at the blood on the chariot wheels!” 


And the old men are loud in country parlors, in the 
restaurants, on America’s street corners. “England 
—the Russians—the Government—” and then they 
spit. Black in the newsprint, old men use bitter 
words. Safe from the sudden dying, they make their 
raucous sound. 


In Troy the Greek Ulysses peddled rugs, 
Spying the city’s weakness with his wily eyes. 
The women gathered round with eager cries: 
“So scarce now war is on, and such a price— 
Probably stolen from some caravan by thugs; 
But we'd not get them otherwise.” 

And the Greek walked soft and listened well, 
Did his midnight deed, and the city fell. 


On the top shelves of pantries are the pyramided 
hoardings, undeclared; and Joe can get you tires 
still if you see the price is right. The women do their 
needlepoint and have an extra cup of tea. Did you 
know gas rationing is totally unnecessary, and the 
Japs have half our fleet? 


But the young men, the sturdy men 

Make no such waste of breath. 

With decent eyes and steady thighs 

They take their turn at death. 

With hands that might have built a bridge 
Or helped a child to birth, 

They deal a terrible swift doom 

To bring new peace on earth. 


They climb the wind; they stride the decks; 
Their boot-heels write on sand 
The sudden plain straightforward words 
Of men whose deeds will stand 
Strong in their time to answer those 
Of a swift and petty tongue: 
So do they do their job, so serve— 
The fine, the brave, the young. 
FrRaANC@s HALL 
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A Narrative Poem in the 
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by Rosert E. Hotvanp, S.J. 


PEDAGOGIC POVERTY 


Lessons or My Lire. By the Rt. Hon. Lord Vansit- 

tart. Alfred A. Knopf. $3 
WHAT are the lessons of his life? “The indictment of 
the German nation is the greatest lesson, the sum total 
of all political lessons that I have learned.” To him it 
is an illusion to differentiate between “good” Germans 
and “bad” ones, between Germans right, center or left, 
German Catholics or Protestants, German workers or 
capitalists. All are equally guilty, all are equally ag- 
gressive and militaristic. Vansittartism as described by 
its only legitimate interpreter is much milder than the 
popular misunderstanding of his views. He proposes no 
blood baths or perpetual enslavement or mass deporta- 
tion or the fantastic remedy of emasculation. The only 
hope for lasting peace in Europe is the complete re- 
education of Germany for several generations. 

Lord Vansittart displays great powers of observation 
and deep familiarity with Europeans and especially Ger- 
mans. It will take a brave man to counter the veritable 
avalanche of instances and quotations which he assem- 
bles to prove his point. The analysis of the German 
character given here is not new; others long since have 
noted the distinct outlines of the German psychology, 
an impulse to dominate, a contempt of non-Germanic 
peoples, joined to respect for order and authority that 
makes an ideal foundation for militarism. The picture 
which the author paints makes a character study of a 
nation of which there may not be an equal in current 
literature. Vansittart writes well. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this kind of book coming out at the present time 
cannot be judged only on a literary basis. The first 
question you should ask yourself, is: will this book as- 
sist in bringing about a permanent peace? This is not 
the time to play recklessly with the destinies of nations 
in order to exercise a flair for turning phrases. This 
book should be taken in connection with the flaming 
problems which the world is facing. 

From this point of view, the work is disappointing, 
even trivial. Here is a man who has spent his whole 
career in the British Foreign Office (his literary efforts 
were a side-line). He presumably has had practical ex- 
perience in the tricky problems of statecraft. From this 
man of affairs one has a right to expect serious and 
concrete proposals to end the bad situation he de- 
scribes. Yet there is hardly more than a hint as to how 
the victorious nations are to go about this process of 
re-educating the Germans. He gives a desperate report 
and then lightly tosses off the problems he raises by 
referring the matter to the department of education. 
His fellow Englishmen have accused Vansittart of frivol- 
ity; in this book he has not done much to disprove that 
charge. 

Incidentally, Emil Ludwig picks up where Vansittart 
left off, with his new hundred-page How to Treat the 
Germans (Willard. $1). 

This is assuming that the Vansittart thesis is correct. 
It is important to realize that these views have met with 
definite opposition. A report published by the Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs, London, in June of this 
year, embodies a policy of optimism and cooperation 
in dealing with Germany after the war. It asks the 
pertinent question, whether the Germans are right in 
assuming that this is a dog-world in which you must 
either be the top dog or the under dog. If we believe 
that this is the truth about international relations, our 
projected re-education is not going to be very effective. 
The predatory impulse must give way to the cooperative 
impulse. 

There is another practical consideration that must 
enter here. The Vansittart thesis is definitely not the ap- 
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proach of Stalin. The “Free Germany” movement em- 
anating from Moscow does not consider it an “illusion” 
to differentiate between the good German and the bad 
one. In the author’s own House of Lords, on March 10 
of this year, the Government replied that the Casablanca 
policy of “unconditional surrender” meant only the com- 
plete overthrow of the Nazi regime and of the German 
army. The Nazi movement sprang out of want and fear. 
This book will not help the United Nations to wage 
war on behalf of at least these two freedoms. 
Ropert A. GRAHAM 


OR MOTHER-IN-LAW ? 


MorTHer America. By Carlos P. Romulo. Doubleday, 

Doran and Co. $2.50 
COLONEL Carlos P. Romulo may find himself rather 
unpopular in certain quarters when this book gets around 
and gets read. It will get both. And it should. Unpopular 
as it may be (indelicate, some would call it, “giving 
comfort to the enemies,” others) to ask pointed ques- 
tions and tell pointed truths about the Orient, it is well 
that a man as competent and as balanced as Colonel 
Romulo should do the asking and the telling. 

When Japan swept victoriously through the Orient, 
only the Filipinos made a bloody stand against them 
side by side with outside rulers of their country. Why? 
Colonel Romulo attempts to give the answer and draw 
the conclusions. Very calmly, with good will and under- 
standing, he takes us on a tour of the minds of the 
Orient. In those minds we read resentment over long 
years of exploitation, bitterness over a policy of delays 
and procrastination and still more over an assumption 
of superiority that had become almost unconscious. Side 
by side with the resentment, we find a deep contempt 
for what the Oriental considers the false Occidental 
sense of material values, the pretensions, the formali- 
ties, the sham progress we worship. The Oriental is 
convinced that he has a greater sense of spiritual values, 
a more spiritual approach to living, and in his heart he 
despises Occidental standards. 

For a while the Atlantic Charter, simple, clear, all- 
embracing, came like a ray of new hope into those 
minds, promising to dispel the bitterness, the resent- 
ment and the hatred. All over the Orient the cry went 
up, “Does it mean us?” The answer given was at times 
vague, at times contemptuous, at times horribly blunt. 
The result was the despair of the oft-repeated phrase, 
“No change could be worse,” and open arms to the 
Japanese. 

In the name of all the people of the Orient, Colonel 
Romulo calls for a universal Oriental policy, based on 
the policy that the United States followed in the Philip- 
pine Islands. He asks for a pledge for all of them of 
immediate independence where possible; where not yet 
possible, a declaration, solemn, unequivocal and imme- 
diately operative, that the prime function of the white 
race in the Orient is to prepare the Orientals to assume 
as quickly as possible complete control of their own 
affairs. 

The tone of the book is calm, objective, friendly even 
in the bluntest and bitterest of its criticisms, for Colonel 
Romulo claims to be able to speak for the East and the 
West. Yet, underneath the calmness is a sense of 
urgency, a feverish fear lest even with all the blood- 
clear lessons of this war, the white nations will not have 
learned the needed lesson. 

The representatives of the United Nations must agree 
upon an acceptable pattern for the future, if another 
cataclysm is to be avoided. That will be a racial war. 
The seeds of that war will be planted in the peace con- 
ference unless statesmenship, tolerance and wisdom are 
permitted in major roles. The problem of the Pacific 
represents the race problem of the world. 

Even while our forces are slowly beating back the 
Japanese, the United Nations should formulate a clear 
statement of Oriental policy. JOHN P. DELANEY 


2A MERE 


"A brave, outspoken and altogether remarkable 
volume."—JOHN C. CORT in Commonweal 
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By Michael O'Shaughnessy 
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Profound, insistent and clear are the pronouncements 
of the church upon the issues which are rending modern 
society . . . and upon the necessary inter-relations of 
justice, liberty and love in supplying the foundations 
for a lasting peace. This book makes a fervent plea for 
Christian principles in peace making and reveals the 
extraordinary light and guidance which the famous 
social encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII and Pius XI as well 
as the letter of Pius XII to the American Bishops, pro- 
vide for this monumental task. 


“This book is a forthright introduction to the 
Catholic social philosophy, and will be read by 
many with interest and some surprise.” — 


GEORGE N. SHUSTER in Saturday Review 


“Catholic business men interested in reshaping 
modern society in the image of Christ should 
read this practical book.” —America 


“It is of immediate importance.” —N. Y. Times 


“Altogether one of the most useful volumes, if 
not the most useful, chat has yet appeared on 
the very complex subject with which it deals.” 
Rt. Rev. JOHN A. RYAN 
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our world. $1.50 
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TOWARDS RACIAL PEACE 


THE RACE QUESTION AND THE Necro. By John La- 

Farge, S.J. Longmans, Green Co. $2.50 
STUDENTS of social problems no longer need be con- 
vinced that problems of race—racial progress, coopera- 
tion and understanding—are basic and fundamental to 
any real concept of a social order in the process of re- 
construction. Happily, the American people are being 
educated to realize that the great interracial problem— 
the plight of the disadvantaged Negro and the general 
lack of understanding between white and colored—is 
next in importance to the task of winning the war and 
establishing a just peace. 

As one of the pioneers in the interracial movement in 
America, Father LaFarge, America’s Executive Editor, 
has for years played an important part as a writer, lec- 
turer and leader in breaking down the apathy and indif- 
ference of white Americans—Catholic and non-Catholic 
—with regard to the many discriminations that block 
the progress of the Negro and development of mutual 
understanding. 

Throughout this idNuminating and interesting book—so 
logical and persuasive—the reader understands that the 
interracial problem—sometimes miscalled the Negro 
problem—is first and last a moral question; that prog- 
ress is brought about through widening the areas of 
understanding as an undertaking in education; that ob- 
servable differences between racial groups are not 
caused by inherent attributes, but proceed rather from 
the background, education and experience of the groups. 

It is encouraging to the Catholic reader to learn that 
the position of the Church, based upon the equal dignity 
and.eternal destiny of all the children of God, has never 
changed—it is only that the majority of Catholics have 
not known or followed these teachings. 

This outstanding treatise, which points to the only pos- 
sible solution of racism, as a national and a world dan- 
ger, appeared first in 1937 under the title Interracial 
Justice. In this, the work’s second edition, four new 
chapters are included, much other material entirely re- 
written or brought up to date. The book is highly recom- 
mended to all who are concerned with the great prob- 
lems of the time; and particularly for Catholic leaders, 
educators, writers and students, it is required reading. 

It is an invaluable guide to the ever-increasing mem- 
bership of Catholic groups that are taking part in the 
Catholic Interracial Movement. Father LaFarge counsels 
study, research and self-education in the intricate field 
of race relations as an essential to any worthwhile 
achievement by these interested groups. Incidentally, 
this reviewer would have no hesitation in recommending 
The Race Question and the Negro as an indispensable 
textbook and guide. Grorce K. HUNTON 


BURNING AN Empire. By Stewart H. Holbrook. 

The Macmillan Co. $2.50 
OPENING with a tense and dramatic account of a forest 
fire which he witnessed and helped to fight, the author 
goes on to relate the incalculable damage done to our 
natural resources by forest fires. Well equipped for 
the task from years of experience as a lumberman and 
a crusader for forest conservation, Stewart Holbrook 
turns what may well have been a dry-as-dust technical 
report into a thrilling story. 

Taking a number of the more spectacular disasters 
which have devastated our forests from Maine to 
Oregon, he makes of each a vivid realistic drama. The 
great Hinckley fire of 1894 in Minnesota; the Pesthigo 
disaster in Wisconsin, where over eleven hundred people 
lost their lives on the same night as the great Chicago 
fire in 1871; the loss to Oregon of many square miles 
of her great Douglas fir timber in the fires of 1910 and 
1936; the razing of Bandon by a blaze starting in the 
gorse bushes surrounding the town—these and many 
other disasters “which have killed more forests than all 
the lumberjacks have cut,” are described at length. 

The causes of all this destruction, which has had a 
real effect upon the economic progress of our country 




















are, according to the author, carelessness, malice and 
ignorance. Public indifference to this appalling loss of 
property and life for a long time made any serious 
program of fire-prevention impossible. It is only within 
the last twenty years that public officials have awakened 
to this danger and made any serious effort to combat it. 
The present volume should do much to dispel some of 
the complacent indifference toward this problem of 
which the author complains. F. J. GALLAGHER. 


Rounpbup Time. A collection of Southwestern Writ- 

ing, edited by George Sessions Perry. Whittlesey 

House. $3 
HERE is an anthology that is highly significant because 
in 384 pages it contains samples of nearly everything 
that the Southwest offers to literature, samples of the 
major forms: novels, short stories, biographies and 
criticism (but not drama and poetry) and of such lit- 
erary qualities as toughness, virility and a rough, blunt 
humor. No other region boasts so complete an exhibit in 
a single volume. 

Some of the twenty-three contributors are old friends 
like Duncan Aikman, Owen P. White (“The Durable Sin- 
ner’) and Conrad Richter, who sets the volume’s tone 
with a hard, factual yarn about the little girl who rode 
a wagon over arid, desolate plains for five days to her 
wedding, encountering fearsome things like wild Indians 
and the house they burned. Then her horses were stolen. 

It is powerful, this Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico and 
Arizona art, but it lacks love. I mean kindness of heart. 
I think the Southwesterners should try very hard to love 
and to love deeply. Then they would add to their art 
deep psychology, social protest and possibly religion. 
Without love they will not add satire and fantasy, and 
no art was ever great that revered vindictiveness more 
than benignity. JOSEPH HUTTLINGER 


SPLENDOR OF Sorrow. By Eddie Doherty. Sheed and 

Ward. $1.50 
APT in this time of war is the Splendor of Sorrow. It 
often happens that when we are sad, we are lonely. 
We seem not to believe, for the moment, in the Com- 
munion of Saints. Mr. Doherty shows us what we miss. 
We follow him reverently as he taps his white-caned 
way back to Jerusalem to stand with the Saints and 
gaze compassionately as the swords of Simeon make 
their seven gashes in the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
and spatter its blood on Joseph or John. The Saints 
troop down from the clouds as he calls their names in 
litany, now to find the Child Jesus, now to stand be- 
neath the Cross. The sorrowful Mother is not alone in 
her sorrow. A beautiful scene is the one wherein Saint 
Bernard walks with Our Lady, calling her all the “pet 
names men have fashioned for her” (for example, “Our 
Lady of Bataan”), and Brother André comforts Saint 
Joseph as they search for the Holy Child, because “noth- 
ing Mary says can soothe him.” Here Saint Ignatius 
comes limping out of the Temple with the joyous shout: 
“We've found Him!” 

This book—‘“for sinners only”—is destined to rank 
with This War is the Passion as a spiritual classic of 
the war. Mr. Doherty has opened his eyes on a new and 
sacred world, and communicates his experience in the 
vivid and convincing words of his profession. Its beauty 
of style and sublimity of thought convey in a touching 
way his new-found joy in nearness to the Mother of 
God. With her, sorrow is splendid. Neu J. Carr, S.J. 





Ropert A. GRAHAM, contributing editor, specializes 
on the literature that treats of the new world 
a-coming. 

JOHN P. DgELANEY spent three years in the Philip- 
pine Islands, where he taught at the Ateneo de 
Manila. 


Georce K. Hunton is editor of the Interracial 
Review. 
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THEATRE 


ARTISTS AND MODELS. It may interest statisticians 
to know that in the first act of Artists and Models, the 
new revue at the Broadway Theatre, “Jackie” Gleason, 
“Marty” May and “Billy” Newell appear on the program 
fourteen times. Don’t ask me why. I don’t think anyone 
knows except the producers, Lou Walters, Don Ross, 
E. M. Loew and Michael Redstone. 

The three are on the stage even during the first ap- 
pearance of Jane Froman, the star of the production. 
If there is anyone who does not need the support of 
their presence it is Miss Froman. She is a vision to look 
at, and her singing is a delight to listen to every minute 
she is before the audience. She needs no help from any- 
one—least of all from Jackie or Marty or Billy. But 
there they are and there they continue to be at close 
intervals throughout the first act, which is half the en- 
tire program, while the audience ponders the problem 
of their presence. They are there singly, together, and 
with large groups of fellow players. One or two acts of 
theirs are amusing, but most of their skits are dull, and 
the cumulative effect they produce on the audience is one 
of paralyzing lethargy. 

As a result, there seem only four good features in the 
long first act—Miss Froman’s two appearances, the par- 
ade of the models, the cobra dance toward the end, and 
the Ballet, New York Heartbeat, with Carol King, at the 
end. 

Let me say at once that the second half of the pro- 
gram is superb, with two more appearances by Miss 
Froman and only one by “Jackie” and “Marty” and 
“Billy.” Miss Froman is, of course, the big attraction of 
the new show, and a very big one indeed. And this is 
not the partiality of a friend, for I have never met her. 

The highspots in the second half of the program are 
furnished by Mary Raye and Naldi, amazingly good 
dancers, the Christiani Troupe, properly featured in a 
capital circus act, Miss Froman (whose voice is as 
lovely as her personality), a good “specialty” by Gloria 
LeRoy, a fairly amusing act by Collette Lyons, and a 
simply smashing finale that sent us all home happy. 

There were, of course, some dirty bits (the Messrs. 
Gleason, Newell and May furnished most of these!). 
But the audience was happy over the big lift of this 
second half of the evening. Also it is high time to give 
credit to Natalie Kamarova for the choreography, to 
Katharyn Kuhn for the gorgeous costumes, and to Max 
Meth for perfect direction of a good orchestra. 


GOODBYE AGAIN. Mary Elizabeth Sherwood’s second 
offering on the New Amsterdam roof was Goodbye 
Again, the successful Scott-Haight Broadway offering 
in which Osgood Perkins appeared ten years ago. The 
company and the acting of this second play offered us 
so great an improvement over the Petrified Forest that 
it was quite startling. 

As in the first production, Barbara Coburn, a capable 
young actress, played the leading role very charmingly. 
Most of the other roles of the second play were in good 
hands, though Jim Boles as Kenneth Bixby showed a 
strong tendency to overact, probably on account of 
nervousness. Gordon Nelson gave us a really profes- 
sional performance as a long-suffering husband, and 
David Lewis did another good piece of character work. 
Camelia Campbell and Marjorie Milliard put over their 
smaller parts smoothly, and the entire company articu- 
lated much more distinctly than the cast of The Petrified 
Forest. The lines of many members of the first company 
had been unintelligible to spectators back of the first 
few rows. In short, the new company is improving. 
New York, which has been asking for some good stock 
work in popular old plays, is beginning to sit up and 
take notice. ELIZABETH JORDAN 





FILMS 


HIS BUTLER’S SISTER. If cinemagoers needed any 
further proof that Deanna Durbin has really grown up 
they will have it in this one, for she has no less a per- 
sonage than Franchot Tone as her Romeo. This gay, 
rippling comedy has other attractions, too, since the star 
is surrounded by a bevy of well known actors, each of 
whom imparts some special kind of entertainment. Be- 
sides Mr. Tone, Pat O’Brien, Akim Tamiroff, Alan Mow- 
bray, Walter Catlett and Frank Jenks take their places 
in the line-up. Though the story is based on the old 
familiar plot about the country girl who comes to the 
big city—and she does make good—there is novelty in 
the angle which reveals that the heroine’s brother is not 
rich, as he pretended; instead, he is butler to the famous 
composer who is really the object of her stage-struck 
interest. Scattered along the path of these complications, 
opportunities are provided for Miss Durbin to sing, and 
each rendition is an ear-filling treat. Her repertoire 
ranges from Puccinni’s Turandot through Russian Mel- 
ody and Victor Herbert’s When You’re Away down to a 
popular number, In the Spirit of the Moment. Frank 
Borzage’s direction is well suited to the material he has 
to handie. Here is escapist diversion of the most delight- 
ful brand in which all the family will be transported 
from the grim present into a happy world of make- 
believe. (Universal) 


CRY HAVOC. Stark, grim but absorbing tragedy stalks 
through every foot of film in this latest interpretation of 
the Bataan saga. Though the picture is molded along 
familiar lines—for Hollywood has focused on this har- 
rowing campaign before—it presents a distinctive assort- 
ment of characterizations that linger hauntingly in the 
memory after the finale. Keyed to a high emotional 
pitch, the kind that some observers may find too tense, 
portraits are painted of a group of thirteen women, with 
their individual reactions as the siege progresses to its 
final hopeless stage. With only sketchy references to 
their pasts, the female group is thrown together in the 
last days of Bataan, two as Army nurses, the rest as 
civilian volunteers. Though each personality is clearly 
defined, only the affairs of Margaret Sullavan, as Lieu- 
tenant Smith, ever emerge out of the vague background 
to become something more than shadows. An interest- 
ing piece of suspense is created by using just the voice 
of the one man who demands attention in the story’s 
unfolding. Ann Southern, Joan Blondell, Fay Bainter 
and Marsha Hunt are some of the cast who give sincere 
and convincing delineations. Brief bits of comedy creep 
into the somber pattern, but as a whole this drama 
moves on to inevitable death or capture for its charac- 
ters. Adults who do not become emotionally disturbed 
by the presentation of such realistic horrors of the cur- 
rent struggle will be captured by the tale’s conviction 
that fears and hates vanish in the tragedy of war. 
(MGM) 


NO TIME FOR LOVE. Here is another chance to get 
away from it all, but unfortunately some of the proceed- 
ings do not seem worth the bother. However, there are 
fleeting moments of fun and those may be relished by a 
laugh-starved audience. Claudette Colbert has the role 
of a tempermental ace photographer who falls for 2 
great, big, beautiful hunk of man, an egotistical sand. 
hog who, of course, turns out to be an engineer working 
with the masses. The conceited superman’s tactics knock 
the suave lady’s heart all over the screen and treat the 
onlooker to some giddy interludes. Ilka Chase, Richard 
Haydn and Paul McGrath have a place on the mad mer- 
ry-go-round. This obvious farce is seasoned to suit the 
taste of adults who are satisfied with lusty rather than 
smooth fun. (Paramount) Mary SHERIDAN 











HUMANISM AND THEOLOGY 


by Werner Jaeger, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
The 1943 Aquinas Lecture—$1.50 


A historical explanation of the continuity 
whieh exists in the natural theologies of 
Plato, Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas. 


Other Aquinas Lectures 


ST. THOMAS AND THE LIFE OF LEARNING (1937) 











by the Rev. John F. McCormick, S.J. $1.00 
ST. THOMAS AND THE GENTILES (1938) 

by Mortimer J. Adler, Ph.D. 1.50 
ST. THOMAS AND THE GREEKS (1939) 

by Anton C. Pegis, Ph.D. 1.50 


THE NATURE AND FUNCTIONS OF AUTHORITY (1940) 


by Yves Simon, Ph.D. 1.50 
ST. THOMAS AND ANALOGY (1941) 
by the Rev. Gerald B. Phelan, Ph.D. 1.50 


ST. THOMAS AND THE PROBLEM OF EVIL (1942) 
by Jacques Maritain, Ph.D. 1.50 
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1131 W. Wisconsin Avenue Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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LOYOLA SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS FROM AGE EIGHT 
980 Park Avenue, New York City 
Conducted by the Jesuits 
FIVE UPPER GRADES 
OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
* 
FOUR YEARS 


OF COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
PROGRAM ACCELERATED 


* 


A Catholic Day School with traditional classical 
training and special emphasis on Mathematics 
and Science. Special Course in Aeronautics. 
Fully Accredited. 


* 
MILITARY TRAINING 
in JUNIOR SCHOOL and 
FIRST and SECOND YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 
* 
Complete Program of Athletics 














Apply to: Rev. Walter A. Reilly, S.J., Headmaster 
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Recommended by the Cardinal Hayes 
Literature Committee 


GERARD MANLEY 
HOPKINS 


Priest and Poet 


By JOHN Pick 


“The best effort yet made to introduce a different 
and strange poet to his own people.”—The Ave 
Maria. 

“A ‘must’ for anyone who would understand the 
peet and the man.”—The Catholic World. 


“A valuable commentary. A distinguished 
critique. Dr. Pick handles his subject . . with a 
sure, authoritative touch. No Catholic library should 
be without this book.”—The Pilot. $2.75 


THE ORIGINS AND BACKGROUND 
OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


By C. Groves Haines and 
Ross J. S. Hoffman 


“If you have looked in vain for an objective 
study of the origins and backgrounds of the present 
world conflict from a scholarly point of view, take 
comfort in this thoughtful volume.”—Los Angeles 
Times. 660 pp. $4.25 


ere 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 3 
114 Fifth Avenue New York I! 








PRAYER-BOOKS 
* BY FATHER LASANCE & 


TODAY — MORE THAN EVER “PRAY WITHOUT CEASING™ (2. 7s\\ 
bee os ooo 











$O YOU'RE MOVING ? 


We'd like to know about it, please. Will you send us: 
1— Yeur Old Address - - 2— Your New Address 








THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP - Catholic Booksellers 


Westminster, Md., and 826 Newton Street, Brookland, D. C. 
Cathelie and Secular Books of All Publishers Promptly Supplied. 
Best Library Discounts to All Catholic Institutions. Secondhand 
Cathelie Books Bought and Sold. Cathelic Libraries Purchased for 
Cash. Catalogue issued monthly to Reverend Clergy and Religious. 








Hi oO a & | B ~ 2 DOUAY — RHEIMS 
CHALLONER VERSION 
1,300 pages. 14 colored maps. Family record. 
$2.50 to $11.00. Send for circular AB343. 


33 Barclay St. C. WILDERMANN CO. New York, N. Y. 
THE DOUAY BIBLE HOUSE 
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PARADE 


AMONG the better known of Aesop’s Fables is the fol- 
lowing: “A Country Mouse invited a Town Mouse, an 
intimate friend, to pay him a visit, and partake of his 
country fare. As they were on the bare ploughlands, eat- 
ing their wheat-stalks and roots pulled up from the 
hedge-row, the Town Mouse said to his friend: ‘You live 
here the life of the ants: while in my house is the horn 
of plenty. I am surrounded with every luxury, and if 
you will come with me, as I much wish you would, you 
shall have an ample share of my dainties.’ The Country 
Mouse was easily persuaded, and returned to town with 
his friend. On his arrival, the Town Mouse placed before 
him bread, barley, beans, dried figs, honey, raisins and, 
last of all, brought a dainty piece of cheese from a 
basket. The Country Mouse, being much delighted at the 
sight of such good cheer, expressed his satisfaction in 
warm terms, and lamented his own hard fate. Just as 
they were beginning to eat, some one opened the door, 
and they both ran off squeaking as fast as they could 
to a hole so narrow that two could only find room in it 
by squeezing. They had scarcely again begun their re- 
past when some one else entered to take something out 
of a cupboard, on which the two Mice, more frightened 
than before, ran away and hid themselves. At last, the 
Country Mouse, almost famished, thus addressed his 
friend: ‘Although you have prepared for me so dainty 
a feast, I must leave you to enjoy it by yourself. It is 
surrounded by too many dangers to please me. I prefer 
my bare ploughlands and roots from the hedge-row, so 
that only I can live in safety and without fear.’” 


If Aesop were living now he might write up some recent 
events somewhat as follows. . .. A City Man died, 
bequeathing his grocery store in Brooklyn to his only 
Sister who lived in a Small Village. The Sister moved 
to Brooklyn and started managing the grocery store. 
Everything went well for a while, and then, one night, 
two policemen broke into the store and stole $255 in 
cash and checks. After the policemen had been caught 
and convicted, the Sister said: “Life in this Big City is 
too complicated. I will sell out and move back to my 
Small Village where there is only one policeman, and 
he, very old and decrepit.” A City Lady invited her mid- 
dle-aged cousin, a Country Woman, to visit her home in 
Chicago. The Country Woman was easily persuaded and 
for the first few days was thrilled by her first contact 
with a Big City. Then, one afternoon she found herself 
alone in a station of Chicago’s new subway, and started 
trying to walk up a descending escalator. Battling vali- 
antly against the downcoming stairs, she managed to 
move up six steps, but try as she would could ascend 
no further. When rescued by a guard, she was out of 
breath and close to collapse. Later she declared: “The 
Big City has many attractions, but I prefer my Country 
Home where I can walk upstairs in peace without having 
the stairs coming down on me.” 


The Country Mouse could not adjust itself to the alarms 
and perils of city pantries. The Town Mouse, reared as 
a mouse-about-town amid the well-stocked cupboards 
and Frigidaires of urban pantries, found life on the 
farm bleak and forbidding. .. . The two Country Wom- 
en, trained from their youth in rural ways, were unable 
to become contented City Dwellers. . . . The experiences 
of the Country Mouse, the Town Mouse, the Country 
Women, furnish striking evidence of the influence and 
the power exerted through life by the training of one’s 
early years. ...As Alexander Pope says: “’Tis educa- 
tion forms the common mind: Just as the twig is bent 
the tree’s inclined.” There are today many little 
Catholic Twigs being ‘bent by non-Catholic schools. 
JOHN A. TooMEY 





CORRESPONDENCE 











COLLEGES AND CROESUS 


Eprror: Dean Freund’s article in America (Nov. 6) is to 
be highly commended. Maybe something can be done 
along the lines he suggests to apply to Catholic colleges 
the interest of funds administered by trustees not of the 
college staff. Other methods of shared control may be 
possible. We may recall the initial canonical difficulties 
of accepting tuition in Jesuit schools (cf. for example, 
Garraghan, The Jesuits of the Middle United States, 
I. 303-308). These difficulties were finally overcome. And 
then were not some of the original schools of Saint 
Ignatius city-owned with a certain allotment of sustain- 
ing funds? The Society was “given charge” of schools 
then, but did not necessarily own them (cf. Farrell, The 
Jesuit Code of Liberal Education, pp. 26, 109). 

While weighty questions of policy change are neces- 
sarily and providentially slow, there is one present pos- 
sibility which should tempt more than one “Mr. Catholic 
Croesus.” Scholarships can be founded and the proper 
administration of the funds by the school can be legally 
assured, or the funds could be administered outside the 
institution and the yearly income pay the way of de- 
serving, bright Catholic boys and girls through Catholic 
schools and colleges. The selection of these students, in- 
cidentally, should be objective and based at least par- 
tially on national testing programs. Founded scholar- 
ships would free school funds for other innumerable 
material and academic needs, and would assure a nucleus 
of superior students. 


St. Louis, Mo. JOHN E. Wiss, S.J. 


BOYS, YOUNG AND OLD 


Eprror: I am indebted to Father Joseph F. Mulligan, 
S.J., for pointing out in his letter of November 13 re- 
garding my article on George Ade (America, Oct. 23) 
that, although I stated that Tom Sawyer is “a book 
written about boys and primarily for boys,” Mark Twain 
on the other hand declared in his autobiography that 
he “wrote Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn for adults exclu- 
sively... .” 

My statement should have been phrased thus: “...a 
book written about boys and appealing primarily to 
boys,” because my concern was not with what Mark 
Twain intended to do, but with what he actually did. 
There is often, as Father Mulligan’s letter suggests, an 
ironic difference between the audience an author aims at 
and the audience he gets. Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn 
seem to point up this fact particularly well. 


Washington, D. C. PHILLIPS TEMPLE 


A CORRECTION 


EVIDENTLY your proofreader must have had ration- 
ing on his mind when scanning the article on Costa 
Rica by W. Eugene Shiels in the issue of November 20— 
“Economic Democracy in Costa Rica”—for, on page 175, 
paragraph 3, the President of Costa Rica is named as 
Sefior Calderén Garcia. The President of Costa Rica is 
Sefior Calder6én Guardia. The error could not have been 
made by Father Shiels; he is too well informed on Latin- 
American affairs. Possibly the error was caught before 
the whole issue was run. 


New York, N. Y. JANE LEwISs 


WHAT ARE OUR SCHOOLS DOING? 


Eprror: A very important point is made in Brother 
Justin’s article on What Is the Church Doing About It? 
(America, October 23). After some years of study and 
teaching of the social question I should like strongly to 
second this statement: “But it does seem that until our 
schools are more positively organized to develop lay 
leaders who will seek ‘to fathom the social question 
under the leadership of the Church teaching,’ our schools, 
and in particular those whose work it is to organize 
their programs of study, are leaving themselves open 
to indictment.” 

It is my firm conviction that many of our school 
administrators are seriously failing in their duty to un- 
derstand the social teaching of the Popes and Bishops. 
I would answer in the affirmative the following question 
proposed by Brother Justin: “Can it be that our schools 
have been too intense in their pursuit of the secular 
studies to give sufficient time to the task of bringing to 
their students these pronouncements of the Church 
teaching?” Secularism, social skepticism and a liberalis- 
tic independence of the voice of authority would be 
profitable points for examination of conscience by some 
school administrators. 

Milwaukee, Wis. SoctaL ScrENCE TEACHER 
Eprror: “There is nothing we need more than leader- 
ship and nothing of which we have less” (AMERICA, 
October 23). True, but sad. “Year by year we grind out 
thousands of young men and women from our colleges 
and universities, and how few Catholic leaders we ob- 
tain from them” (ibid.). True, and sadder. 

We reap what we sow. The “hard-pressed teaching 
corps” grinds out thousands because it is expected to 
grind out thousands. But it cannot grind out leaders. 
The mill doesn’t work that way. It isn’t geared for that. 
Just try telling the Dean you are concentrating on 
leaders. 

Brother Justin says: “The failure to bring to our stu- 
dents the teachings . . . of our Popes and Bishops may 
well be the major reason why our schools have not been 
productive of lay leaders.” It may. But no teachings, 
whether the Popes’ or Plato’s, will of themselves pro- 
duce leadership. Leadership depends on the mind receiv- 
ing the teachings and, more specifically, on the personal 
activity of that mind reacting to them. The “Catholic’s 
ready answer” type of knowledge, the pat formula, 
whether Papal in origin or not, cannot compare with the 
mind trained in the liberal arts, capable of discriminat- 
ing analysis and sound independent judgment. Our Cath- 
olic colleges usually claim to be devoted to liberal educa- 
tion. How many of our mass-production Deans on Com- 
mencement Day could vouch personally for the liberally 
educated mind of each of their graduates? 

An ugly-duckling baker can produce a masterpiece of 
pastry. There is no necessary relation between his fea- 
tures and his art. As one of the “hard-pressed teaching 
corps,” may I suggest that we do not produce leaders 
because we are not leaders. Perhaps the first duty of 
“those whose work it is to organize [our schools’) pro- 
grams of study” is to obtain leaders to produce the 
leaders—certainly a worthy goal. 

Portland, Me. CarRL THAYER 
(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the 
views of writers. Though the Editor publishes them, he 
may or may not agree with them; just as the readers 
may or may not agree with the Editor. The Editor be- 
lieves that letters should be limited to 300 words. He 
likes short, pithy letters, merely tolerates lengthy ones.) 
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ATIN AMERICA 


Here is the first book in the English 
language, designed especially for use in 
Catholic schools, that presents the com- 
plete picture of Latin America from the 
days of the Aztecs down to now, keeping 
the Catholic Church properly in focus in 
every period since the age of discovery. 


LATIN AMERICA PATTERN answers these and many 
other questions that people ask today: 


Why has the Catholic Church the right to demand atten- 
tion as a factor in “good neighbor” relations? What has 
the Church done for the native people of Latin America? 
What is her contribution to the culture of Latin America? 
Why is there need for missionaries in Latin America today? 
What about “Hispanidad”? What part must Catholics of 
the U.S.A. play if hemisphere solidarity is to be preserved? 


LATIN AMERICA PATTERN was written by the Rev. 
Dr. James A. Magner, nationally known writer and lecturer, 
with study outlines added for the classroom or discussion 


club. 

LATIN AMERICA PATTERN is interesting and compact; 
100 pages plus 16 pages of striking photos, with maps and 
bibliography; durably bound in attractive heavy paper 
covers. 88 cents per copy, with 25 per cent discount on 
quantity orders for schools. 


Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 
Shattuc Avenue - Cincinnati 26, Ohio 














THE COMPLETE MISSAL 
THAT HAS 


LARGE CLEAR TYPE 
She 
CATHOLIC 
MISSAL 


$3. to $10. 


At all Catholic Bookstores steeirera tase veges 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS, Publishers, NEW YORK &, N. Y. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
ORIGINAL RHEIMS-CHALLONER VERSION 
NEW 1942 EDITION WITH 
imprimatur of Archbishop Francis J. Spellman, S.T.D. 
SORE” SU, 2E* Mme CAE? 0 CENTS 
At all Catholic Book Stores. Write for Circular AT43. 





THE WORD 


ADVENT season starts with a message of hope. In the 
Introit of the Mass, we sing: “To Thee, O Lord, have 
I lifted up my heart. In Thee I put my trust.” And in 
the Gospel, Christ Himself tells us: “Look up and lift 
up your heads because your redemption is at hand” 
(Luke xxi, 25-33). 

Very appropriately that refrain is repeated every day 
in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. As we near the Canon 
of the Mass, the priest sings out to the people: “Lift 
up your hearts!” And the people answer: “We have 
them lifted up to God.” And the reason? Because your 
redemption is at hand. Because the whole drama of the 
Redemption is about to be re-enacted in the Consecra- 
tion of the Mass. 

Christ came to earth at Bethlehem that thirty-three 
years later He might offer Himself on Calvary for the 
Redemption of the world. Day by day Christ comes to 
earth on our altars that He and we may offer Him anew 
to God for the Redemption of the world. That is the 
Mass, the renewal, the re-enactment, the re-presenta- 
tion of Calvary. 

It is more even than that. It is the re-enactment of 
the Redemption. During the Offertory we call upon the 
Holy Trinity to accept this “offering which we make to 
Thee in memory of the Passion, Resurrection and As- 
cension of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Again in the prayer 
that follows so closely on the Elevation as to be almost 
a part of it, we are “calling to mind the Blessed Passion 
of the same Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, His Resurrec- 
tion from the grave and His glorious Ascension into 
heaven.” So that in the Mass we have a re-presentation 
not only of Calvary, but also of the Resurrection and 
the Ascension. 

The reason is clear. Before an offering is complete 
it must be accepted by him to whom it is offered. You 
may offer a box of candy to your wife to “make up” 
(that is reparation) for some hurt, but if your wife 
does not accept your offering, you are back where you 
started from. Both Cain and Abel offered sacrifice to 
God, but only the offering of Abel was accepted. God 
put His mark of approval, His sign of acceptance, on 
the Sacrifice of Calvary by the Resurrection and the 
glorious Ascension of Christ. They are both part of the 
complete sacrifice. 

Really, then, at Mass we are present at the re-presen- 
tation of the birth, death, Resurrection and Ascension 
of Christ. It is the entire drama of the Redemption that 
is being re-enacted before our eyes. The birth of Christ 
in the words of the priest which call Christ down upon 
the altar; the death of Christ in the separate consecra- 
tion of the bread and wine, symbolizing the separation 
of soul and body on Calvary; the Resurrection in that 
moment when the priest breaks off a part of the Sacred 
Host and drops it into the chalice, symbolizing the re- 
union of Soul and Body in the Resurrection. In that mo- 
ment we are present, too, at the re-enactment of the 
Last Supper, for the priest repeats the words and actions 
of Christ Himself, and we are invited, as were the 
Apostles, to partake of the Sacred Body and Blood of 
Christ: “Take you and eat, all of you, for this is My 
Body.” 

Is it any wonder, then, that the real Catholic knows 
that life’s greatest privilege is that of sharing in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, of sharing in the Redemp- 
tion re-enacted, of offering Christ to God and receiving 
Christ from the hands of God? There is no greater act 
in the world. 

Lift up your hearts. Unite yourselves with Christ, the 
priest who offers, and with Christ, the Victim who is 
offered, and “pray, brothers that my sacrifice and yours 
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———SIENA HEIGHTS—— 
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ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics, Commercial Education; Teacher Train- 
ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 
Two-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Academy Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
Founded 1847 — Chartered by the Regents 


A country school for girls twelve to eighteen 
years. Intensive College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics. 


Organized Athletics All sports in season 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 






































Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
Georgetown College Preparatory and For further information Address the Dean 
General Courses, Junior e 
Visitation Convent " ON ADJACENT CAMPUS 
WASHINGTON. D. C. College, Secretarial end St. Joseph Academy offers exceptional advantages 
» vv. Medical Secretary for girls in high school and the grades. 
einai Pully 3 Courses, Boarding and 
for Girls with National Patronage © Day. Sports, Advantage INCORPORATED IN 1897 
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ADDRESS H M - Am Institution for the Higher Education of Women 








Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars Address the Secretary of the College 
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BRENTWOOD LONG ISLAND State University 10 Miles from Wilkes-Barre Catholic *Accredited 
NEW YORK Se RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 
onms @ aannee 1 Music, Com- 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL pre oJ Poel onal Degrees in Liberal _—~ sian, aati on London, England 
FOR GIRLS sive Grounds; Athletics; re-Law; Fre- ce 
‘ Horseback Riding; .Out- 100-ecre country campus, metropolitan edvantages 
Address: Directress door Skating Rink. 
SELF-EDUCATION STRESSED 
*DISTINCTIVE ADDRESS REGISTRAR 








ORBIS VIVUS: Latin for 7-year-olds. 
The first book in 400 years that fits the age, needs, and affections Regis College, Weston, Massachussets ‘ 


of the child. Says Msgr. McNamara: “What a splendid contribu- Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph - Offering A.B. and B. S. degrees 
tion to Catholic living would result from such a course in Latin Standard Pre-Professional Courses for preparation for 
for the Catholic elementary schools." Postpaid, $1.25 each. Teacher -Training, for Secretarial Science, for Home j{ 
Institute of Domestic Education, Minerva, N. Y., In-the-Adirondacks. Economics, for Social Service and Pre-Medical are offered. 
For Catalogue, Address The Registrar , 
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: AFFILIATED oan THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
° se ? Payment with Order ° . . Courses Leading to Degrees in Arts, Sciences and Philosophy. Teachers 


Certificates. Commercial and Secretarial Training. 
For further information, address Office of the Dean, 2635 State St., New Orieans, La. 





BOOKS: Used, Old, Rare. For Librarians, Collectors, Readers. Huge 
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THE WORLD'S 
GREAT CATHOLIC 
LITERATURE 


Edited by GEORGE N. SHUSTER 


This superb anthology of the world's greatest Catholic prose 
literature contains over 200 selections from the writings of 
outstanding authors—a virtual library in one volume which 
covers a period of two thousand years. The scope of the 
book is wide—including short stories, essays, letters, biog- 
raphies and extracts from famous longer books—and it 
presents a panorama of Catholic prose from the writings of 
the early Church Fathers to our own day with G. K. Ches- 
terton and contemporaries. Stimulating and pleasant to read, 
this book is an invaluable source of information and reference 
material. Biographical notes and a convenient index of 
authors are included. $3.00 


RIG FOR CHURCH 
By CAPT. WILLIAM A. MAGUIRE 


In this thrilling autobiography, Captain Maguire tells of his 
25 adventurous years as a Navy chaplain. He vividly recounts 
his widely varied and interesting experiences, closing with 
a graphic account of the attack on Pearl Harbor as he 
witnessed it. $2.00 


THE CAPTAIN 
WEARS A CROSS 


By CAPTAIN WILLIAM A. MAGUIRE 


Now that more can be told, Captain Maguire carries on the 
account in this new book giving in greater detail the story 
of the tragedy at Hawaii. He describes the attack, the 
many acts of heroism, the grim determination to fight back, 
together with the confidence on the part of the men which 
is heart-warming. After that tragic Sunday a large part of 
his duty as chaplain was to trace lost men, reassure their 
families and comfort the bereaved. $2.00 


FROM THE 
MORNING WATCH 


By LUCILLE PAPIN BORDEN 


A deep devotional tone pervades Mrs. Borden's new book. 
Guided by a Capuchin friar back into the Holy Land, there 
ass before her eyes the scenes and people of Our Lord's 
ife, poignant and vivid. Mary, the Apostles, Herod, and 
Pontius Pilate appear again during this spiritual journey; 


the joyful scenes of the New Testament pass by, but above 
all stands out in all its majesty the tragic drama of Our 
$2.50 


Lord's trial and passion. 
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A TREASURY 
OF THE FAMILIAR 


Edited by RALPH L. WOODS 


This Treasury makes available, in one volume, selections 
that are familiar to millions of people everywhere—prose 
and verse, lines of which haunt the memory and spring to 
the lips on countless occasions. No longer need you search 
through book after book when you want to recall some 
favorite poem or song, or the exact words of some famous 
writin hether it be Casey af the Bat or the Declaration 
of Siedioedeuens Hamlet's “To be or not to be,” or Long- 
fellow's Paul Revere's Ride. They're all here—verses you 
learned at your mother's knee, patriotic speeches you 
valiantly declaimed in school, sentimental ballads that stirred 
you in your youth, historic writings which are part of our 
national heritage, and more. To make it easy to find any 
particular selection, there are three Indices in the Treasury 
—one of Authors, one of Titles, and one listing Familiar 
Lines. 762 large pages. $5.00 


A WOMAN WRAPPED 
IN SILENCE 


By REV. JOHN W. LYNCH 


Never has the story of Mary been told more completely, or 
with more dignity, reverence and universal appeal. $2.00 


THE SHINING TREE 
By LUCILLE PAPIN BORDEN 


This appealing and inspiring modern Christmas tale tells 
of a little girl refugee who, overlooked by her millionaire 
grandfather in the huge New York railroad station, is be- 
friended by a newsboy and his friends. $2.00 


FAST BY THE ROAD 
By JOHN MOODY 


The fascinating, human interest story of Mr. Moody's first 
ten years in his new home—the Catholic Church. $2.50 


THE STORY OF 
AMERICAN CATHOLICISM 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


The fascinating story of the growth and development of 
the Catholic Church in the United States and its widespread 
influence on American life, culture, and education. $3.75 


ABBREVS. 


By H. J. STEPHENSON 


A complete collection of every conceivable sort of abbrevia- 
tion, arranged alphabetically—legal, medical, military, naval, 
aeronautical, religious, political, social, technical, official, 
mathematical and many more. A unique and useful a 

1.75 
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BALANCING THE YEARS BOOKS 


PEACE AND OTHER WORLD 


SHAKEN into sober realism by the 
spectacle of two world wars in a 
single generation, the American pub- 
lic this year gave more attention and 
study to the international scene than 
at any other time in its history. The 
determination of the people to make 
the coming peace just and durable is 
the outstanding feature of American 
thinking today. This is evidenced by 
the type of books which received 
wide acceptance in the past year. 

The flurry of blue-prints that ap- 
peared a year or two ago has now 
given place to calm, down-to-the- 
ground calculations of the forces 
that must be met when the victorious 
powers get together in the peace. 
Some plans that were advanced have 
already fallen into obsolescence by 
the rapid rush of developments, and 
carry on only by the activity of tal- 
ented promoters. The wheat that has 
survived takes the shape of a move- 
ment away from power politics to- 
wards open and, we hope, above- 
board mutual collaboration for the 
international common good. 

Perhaps the realistic attitude of 
the average citizen is crystalized in 
the notes of a lightning tour of the 
world by a Presidential candidate, 
whose capitalistic eyes saw and meas- 
ured socialized Russia and whose 
Western eyes rested on the age-old 
cultures of India and China. The re- 
sult was a best seller, One World, by 
Wendell Willkie (Simon and Schuster. 
$1). Criticized by many for super- 
ficiality if not downright error, the 
book nevertheless remains symbolic 
of the emerging global consciousness 
of the American public. 

The end of power politics is no- 
where realized more keenly than in 
battle-scarred Britain. When the Eu- 
ropean hegemony she had so care- 
fully built up on the principle of the 
balance of power collapsed with the 
fall of France, and her mastery of 








PROBLEMS 


the seas was shaken by the Luftwaffe 
off Greece and Crete, she knew that 
an era was over. Scholar and author, 
Sir Norman Angell put down the 
new thoughts of Englishmen in Let 
the People Know (Viking. $2.50). Sir 
Norman is convinced that England is 
going out of the empire business. He 
helps the reader realize that there 
is a revolution taking place in Great 
Britain as well as in the rest of the 
world. The salvation of all of us de- 
pends upon cooperation. Unless the 
international community is prepared 
to use its combined power for the 
defense of the individual member 
who is made victim of lawless vio- 
lence, there can be neither law, nor 
peace, nor justice nor stable civiliza- 
tion. 

But how is this cooperation be- 
tween nations to be effective? Who 
is to be the first to lay down his arms 
and appeal to the international tri- 
bunal? That there is an essential re- 
lationship between disarmament and 
peaceful collaboration in common 
problems was pointed out by Pro- 
fessor R. M. MaclIver of Columbia 
University in his Towards an Abiding 
Peace (Macmillan. $2.50). Standing 
national armies ready to wage war 
at the decision of each nation are as 
inconsistent with international law 
as private armies within the rule of 
national law. There is not even a pre- 
tense of world community organized 
by law, he contends, if individual na- 
tions are given the right to organize 
extra-legal military force and apply 
it wherever they find it to their ad- 
vantage. 

The difficulty in disarmament is 
fundamentally a matter of a vicious 
circle. Until you have confidence in 
the international institution you are 
entering, you are not going to check 
your guns at the door. Your realist 
has a solution to this puzzle. At the 
core of all international collabora- 


tion, he will say, you must have an 
alliance of the great Powers who will 
in effect balance off the rival factors 
militating against the peace. And as 
a by-product of intelligent self-inter- 
est, the small nations will be pro- 
tected in their rights. Walter Lipp- 
mann takes somewhat this line of 
thought in one of the year’s most 
successful books, The United States 
Foreign Policy: Shield of the Repub- 
lic (Little, Brown. $1.50). Here the 
veteran journalist embodies the re- 
sults of long experience, including 
candidly admitted mistakes, into a 
thesis that what the United States 
needs—but never had—is a foreign 
policy. The fundamental principle of 
a wise foreign policy, he shows, con- 
sists in balancing commitments and 
power. Wars come because nations 
either do not know what their com- 
mittments are, or have committments 
greater than their power to back 
them up. Mr. Lippmann wrote before 
the prospects of international collab- 
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oration were very bright, and it is no 
wonder that he elaborates a theory 
of foreign policy based on sheer 
power. His critics asked whether the 
sole element of power and not of 
justice, too, should enter into the 
councils of state. The history of small 
nations also may rise to plague the 
author with the query as to whether 
the enlightened self-interest of the 
great Powers is in reality a sufficient 
guarantee of the rights of the weak. 
He who can put spurs on a peace 
table is guaranteed a place at any 
conference. Whatever peace may be 
arranged, a new power will be on 
hand that was not there at Versailles. 
All eyes turn to Russia. What will 
Russia do; what does Russia want? 
Soviet Russia’s Foreign Policy, 1939- 
1942, by David Dallin (Yale. $3.75), 
was timely. Those concerned with 
the shape of Russia’s collaboration 
after the Moscow Declaration will 
gain from it many glimpses of the 
complicated springs of Soviet foreign 
policies, and of international relations 
generally. A security complex, a 
deep-seated mistrust of foreign pow- 
ers, especially of Germany, is the key 
to much clarification of the situation. 
But with the Nazi armies now in full 
rout, Stalin is more sure of himself. 
The importance of Dr. Dallin’s book 
is to keep us aware of the problems 
before us, the fears, bitter memories, 
jealousies, resentments and conflict- 
ing claims that before the war exas- 
perated Russian relations with Fin- 
land, Poland and Lithuania, factors 
which must be reckoned with. A fur- 
ther insight into the present mind of 
Russia was given by Maurice Hindus 
in Mother Russia (Doubleday, Doran. 
$3.50). Mr. Hindus, in this his thir- 
teenth book on Russia, has no re- 
serves in telling of the tremendous 
changes which have recently occurred 
in Russia. Today the Government is 
“cordial to religion,” and the Church 
which in former years he saw “spat 
upon” is thought patriotic. The war 
has lifted the family to a new emi- 
nence. Were anyone to speak of it as 
a relic of a bygone age, he would be 
deemed a maniac or an outcast. 
Perhaps even a greater problem 
than Russia, ultimately, is what to 
do with Germany. To know the Ger- 
man psychology is hard enough; to 
build a peace based on that psychol- 
ogy is worse. One of the many books 
to excoriate the doctrine of Pan-Ger- 
manism was Heinz Pol’s The Hidden 
Enemy (Messner. $3). Here is an in- 
dictment of German mischief-makers, 
backed up by a heap of testimony 
that seems convincing. Unfortunate- 
ly, the reader is repelled by the sug- 
gested liquidation of half a million 


Nazi leaders and all their henchmen. 
On the broader scale of European 
reconstruction, Frank Munk, in The 
Legacy of Nazism (Macmillan. $2.50), 
examines what of Nazism will be left 
in the national spirit of Germany 
after the political and military struc- 
ture is overturned by the allied vic- 
tory. Europe can never again be the 
same. There has taken place, he says, 
a social change that cannot reverse 
itself. This, to Dr. Munk, means econ- 
omies uprooted, banking and finance 
systems completely transformed, in 
the occupied countries as in Germany 
itself. It will be necessary for a long 
time for the victors to make use of 
the totalitarian economic organiza- 
tions. This last prospect has caused 
alarm in many circles of American 
thought as to the future of the demo- 
cratic spirit in Europe. Emil Ludwig 
gives in How to Treat the Germans 
(Willard. $1) what might be described 
as a handbook for Allied soldiers 
how to act in Germany. Don’t smile, 
wear your uniform in all its finery, 
preferably with riding-boots and 
spurs, don’t give your seat to elderly 
ladies in the street car, carry a big 
stick and by no means speak softly— 
those are his hints. If you act other- 
wise you will be misunderstood. 

It is not bad planning always that 
undermines the foundations of peace, 
but bad moral principles and bad 
moral practice. One of the most schol- 
arly books to appear in 1943 on the 
subject of peace planning was the 
study of Sylvester John Hemleben 
entitled Plans for World Peace 
Through Six Centuries (Chicago. 
$2.50). Here we find a learned treat- 
ment of the most important peace 
plans of history, beginning with that 
of Pierre Dubois in 1305 and carry- 
ing on down through 1918 to the 
adoption of the League of Nations. 
Professor Hemleben gives us a pene- 
trating analysis of the evolution of 
the idea of a permanent organization 
for maintaining world peace. Why 
machinery, otherwise well conceived, 
collapses, he ascribes to the absence 
of a sound moral foundation. He 
wrote significantly: “Not until we 
regard the state as a moral person 
and not until we place international 
relations on a moral basis shall we 
have permanent peace. That states, 
like individuals, are subject to moral 
precepts must be fully accepted not 
only in theory, but in the actual re- 
lations of nations with each other.” 
Not without reason did the recent 
Declaration on Peace issued by repre- 
sentative Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish leaders, and subsequently 
praised by the American Hierarchy 
at its annual meeting, put this prin- 
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ciple as the very first requisite for 
an enduring peace. 

The character of this war as in- 
volving the defeat of anti-Christian 
and anti-moral forces is too easily 
forgotten. The Nazis and Hitler are 
really warring against God in their 
way as the Bolsheviks have declared 
war in theirs. In The War Against 
God (Holt. $2.75), Carl Carmer gave 
us a selection of anti-religious dia- 
tribes by chiefs of the Nazi party, 
together with the antidote of a ring- 
ing call by men of good will to com- 
bat the pagan ideas of Rosenberg 
and Goebbels. Closely connected with 
the war against pagan civil morality 
is the right aim of civil society, so 
violently distorted by Nazism. In a 
timely volume bearing the title The 
Christian State (Bruce. $3.75), Dom 
Augustine Osgniach, O.S.B., treats of 
the nature, origin and purpose of the 
civil society and contrasts Christian 
and totalitarian political concepts. 
He discusses rights, liberty, equality 
and the relations of the state to fam- 
ily and Church. An even more special- 
ized treatment of a profound topic is 
The Rights of Man and the Natural 
Law (Scribner’s. $1.50), from the pen 
of Jacques Maritain. Modern con- 
cepts in their relation to rights, such 
as the doctrine of the commen good 
and its conflict with individual rights, 
the scope of religious liberty in the 
contemporary world are given pro- 
found treatment by the eminent 
Thomist. 

Another obstacle to a lasting peace, 
in the realm of false philosophies, is 
the heresy of racism. Catholics who 
have read the first Encyclical of Pius 
XII on The Unity of Human So- 
ciety are familiar with this error 
and its denial of our common fall in 
Adam and our common redemption 
in the Blood of Christ. Nevertheless, 
a treatment of racism from the bio- 
logical standpoint is a valuable addi- 
tion to the arsenal of weapons to be 
hurled against this pernicious dogma. 
Man’s Most Dangerous Myth: The 
Fallacy of Race, by M. F. Ashley 
Montague (Columbia. $2.25), is a bi- 
ologist’s indictment of the concept of 
race, obtained by breaking down the 
notion into its component parts and 
exposing its highly artificial and un- 
certain meaning. 

Can we find a basis for peace in 
the Far East? Hallett Abend in 
Pacific Charter (Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50), veteran Far Eastern corre- 
spondent of the New York Times, 
and Nathaniel Peffer in Basis for 
Peace in the Far East (Harper. 
$2.50) are at one on the main thesis, 
which is that Japan must be crushed, 
though given a generous, honest 











peace; that China must be built up 
and cultivated by the United States; 
that the Far East, not Europe, is our 
future destined sphere of influence. 
You might ask what China herself 
has to say about this question. Per- 
haps there have been too few spokes- 
men on behalf of a nation which 
knew aggression long before Poland 
and Pearl Harbor. At least there has 
been made available for the Ameri- 


These public utterances of the leader 
of the Chinese people were given 
from 1937, when resistance to Japa- 
nese aggression became an integral 
part of China’s program of recon- 
struction. For those who have not 
read Sun Yat-sen, founder of the Na- 


tionalist party which established the 
Republic, these speeches of the Gen- 
eralissimo are a convenient way of 
learning about the ideals which have 
carried China along in the heroic 
struggle we all admire. 

Two books on conquered countries, 
one Allied the other Axis, may be 
briefly mentioned—the sad story of a 
nation stabbed in the back, and the 
cruel retribution suffered by the hand 
that held the blade. The March to 
Liberation, by Yves Simon (Tower. 
$2) and Italy From Within, by Rich- 
ard Massock (Macmilan. $3), tell in 
part at least what went on when 
defeat came to France and Italy. 
Both lands have suffered grievously 
from their spokesmen. The real story 
yet remains to be told. 

Rosert A. GRAHAM 


THE HOME-FRONT SOCIAL SCENE 


ONE of the most exasperating as- 
pects of the war in Europe is the 
persistence and even intensification 
of domestic strife within the con- 
quered countries. Americans are apt 
to lose patience with Frenchmen, 
Greeks, Italians and Jugoslavs who 
cannot compose, or at least postpone, 
their differences until the enemy has 
been defeated and driven from their 
lands. It seems incomprehensible that 
civil war should continue among peo- 
ples bent beneath an alien yoke and 
slowly dying of starvation. And yet 
the war goes on—and all the old 
quarrels and rivalries and struggle 
for power. 

We cannot afford, however, to be 
too self-righteous in this matter. As 
the war proceeds and casualty lists 
grow longer, there is scant evidence 
that we Americans have agreed to 
put aside domestic differences for the 
duration. Quite the contrary. When 
the Japanese struck at Pearl Harbor, 
this country was sharply divided over 
social and economic policies. For a 
short time, it is true, the shock of the 
enemy attack caused us to forget 
differences and to close ranks. On the 
morrow of December 7, 1941, we 
were, outwardly at least, a solidly 
united people. 

But the effects of the shock passed 
quickly. The bitter divisions over so- 
cial and economic goals reappeared. 
Now the domestic struggle, the fight 
over America’s future, is being waged 
as sharply as ever before. To be sure, 
the parallel with the Greeks or the 
French or the Jugoslavs is not com- 
plete, since our country has not been 
invaded and occupied by the enemy. 


But it is much too close for com- 
placence. 

The fact is that the war has accen- 
tuated social tensions here in the 
United States as it has everywhere 
else. The social, political and eco- 
nomic institutions which were the 
subject of divisive debate all during 
the last decade have undergone new 
strains arising directly from the war. 
Those who before Pearl Harbor were 
bitter over the growth of Federal 
bureaucracy have more reason to be 
bitter now. The war emergency has 
multiplied new bureaus and bureau- 
crats enormously, until there are now 
about 3,000,000 civilian employes of 
the Federal Government. 

Similarly, those who in peacetime 
fought the growing domination of 
our economic life by large corpora- 
tions have seen the power of those 
corporations greatly enhanced by the 
allocation of war contracts. The war 
has, therefore, widened the cleavage 
between friends and enemies of big 





business. And the same is true of 
many controversial aspects of Ameri- 
can life. 

This struggle over socio-economic 
goals and political institutions is 
faithfully mirrored in the books of 
the year. Preoccupied as readers 
were with the war and the interna- 
tional settlement that must follow 
the war, they still had time for liter- 
ature dealing with the domestic 
scene. 

In the interest of unity, three books 
might be selected as indicative of the 
trend of popular discussion: Henry 
Hazlitt’s A New Constitution Now 
(Whittlesey House. $2.50); Henry M. 
Wriston’s Challenge to Freedom 
(Harper. $2); and John Roy Carl- 
son’s runaway best-seller Under 
Cover (Dutton. $3.50). In one shape 
or another, most of the stresses and 
strains in American life are revealed 
in these books. 

Mr. Hazlitt, who is an editorial 
writer on the staff of the New York 
Times, is not the first American to 
look with envious eyes on British po- 
litical institutions. Observers before 
him have contrasted the irresponsi- 
bility and inflexibility of our Consti- 
tutional processes with the responsi- 
bility, coherence and flexibility of the 
Cabinet-Parliamentary system of 
government. But Mr. Hazlitt has not 
many predecessors in advocating that 
we junk our Constitution and write a 
new one patterned on British experi- 
ence. He is confident that the Cabi- 
net-Parliamentary system would 
work efficiently in the United States, 
although one of England’s most emi- 
nent political scientists, Professor 
D. W. Brogan, of Cambridge, is sure 
that it would not. However, if the 
main thesis of A New Constitution 
Now is far-fetched and impractical, 
much of its criticism of our Consti- 
tutional machinery is most assuredly 
not. 

In connection with this work, two 
other books come naturally to mind. 
In This Is Congress (Knopf. $2.75), 
Dr. Roland Young writes with intel- 
ligence and sobriety of the growing 
conflict between Federal agencies and 
the Congress. He recognizes the va- 
lidity of administrative law and 
rightly condemns recent efforts of 
Congress to interfere in areas of po- 
litical and technical activity which 
belong to the Executive branch. For 
its present frustration, Congress can 
largely blame itself. If it expects to 
keep pace with this swiftly moving 
world, it must streamline its creak- 
ing and antiquated procedures. Dr. 
Young suggests some needed re- 
forms. 

In The Machiavellians (John Day. 
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$2.50), James Burnham has little pa- 
tience with “pious” attempts at politi- 
cal reform. A tough man who looks 
reality straight in the eye, Mr. Burn- 
ham concedes that liberty is desir- 
able but attainable only in a small 
degree. It is not attainable at all un- 
less men frankly recognize, as did 
Machiavelli, that the great object of 
every élite is not service of the com- 
munity but maintenance of power 
and privilege; that power is based 
on force and deception; and that the 
political formula which integrates a 
social structure is founded on myths. 
If a writer rejects religion and abso- 
lute truth, he ought logically to come 
to some such theory as Mr. Burnham 
proposes. That is the merit of the 
book: it is logical, which is a virtue 
many professional, anti-Christian 
liberals are without. But The Machia- 
vellians is not realism; it is cynicism 
gone to seed. 

From another viewpoint, govern- 
ment was the preoccupation of 
writers like Henry M. Wriston 
(Challenge to Freedom) who see in 
the swelling Federal establishment a 
threat to States Rights and the eco- 
nomic freedom of the individual. Mr. 
Wriston’s book has been adopted by 
influential sections of the _ big-busi- 
ness press as a sort of bible of free 
enterprise, and at least one news- 
paper published it serially. Read 
superficially, Challenge to Freedom 
does seem to comfort those who look 
upon the New Deal as a ten-year 
aberration from the American Way 
and who still dream of returning to 
pre-Rooseveltian days. 

However, a diligent student of Mr. 
Wriston’s thesis will see that he is 
as much opposed to a monopoly- 
dominated economic system as he is 
to State control. Accenting enterprise 
and adventure as opposed to security, 
the author propounds an individual- 
ism which may or may not have been 
a good thing in frontier days, but 
which, even if it were possible, would 
be a bad thing now. We can never 
again trust our complicated economic 
machine solely to the blind forces of 
competitive chance. Planning there 
must be, and a purposive fiscal pol- 
icy. The only practical question today 
is, how can this planning be achieved 
without destroying initiative and sal- 
utary competition. 

Donald R. Richberg, one-time head 
of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration (NRA), makes a more realis- 
tic approach to the relations between 
government and business in Govern- 
ment and Business Tomorrow (Har- 
per. $2.50). Briefly, he believes that 
our “capitalist system may be pre- 
served through regulation in the pub- 


lic interest by a democratic govern- 
ment.” Toward this end, he urges 
business men to divest themselves of 
anachronistic habits of thought and 
cooperate. But he would not have 
government regulation go too far. 
Though some planning is necessary 
and desirable, Mr. Richberg gives as 
much scope as possible to the “nat- 
ural regulator” of competition. 

Writing from opposite intellectual 
poles, Messrs. Walter Marx and 
Robert Brady both are fearful of the 
tremendous power of big business. 
Professor Marx in The Twilight of 
Capitalism and the War (Herder. 
$2.75), writing as a Catholic econ- 
omist, sees big business everywhere 
begetting big government, and he is 
afraid that this trend may lead to a 
state-dominated economy. On the 
other hand, Dr. Brady, who appears 
to hold the dogmas of Marxism, is 
apprehensive lest business control 
government for its own selfish ends. 
Business as a System of Power (Co- 
lumbia U. Press. $3) is a study of 
big business influence in the major 
industrial countries. 

A possible way out of the State 
Socialism-laissez-faire dilemma _ is 
developed by Michael O’Shaughnessy 
in Peace and Reconstruction (Har- 
per. $2). Pointing out that labor, 
management and agriculture are al- 
ready largely organized, he would 
have Congress transform them from 
pressure groups into organs of self- 
government. These groups, however, 
would not be political bodies, and 
whatever business legislation they 
might recommend in the public inter- 
est would have to be enacted by Con- 
gress. Perhaps in this way necessary 
planning might be done without lead- 
ing to State Socialism. Under such 
an organization of economic activity, 
there would be, of course, limits on 
competition. But such limits exist to- 
day anyhow—and not always in the 
public interest. 

Almost all these books touch in one 
way or another on the affairs of or- 
ganized labor. This is logical since 
there can be no lasting democratic 
settlement of the industrial problem 
without taking labor into account. 
Unfortunately, there is no book about 
organized labor which deserves a 
place on the same shelf with last 
year’s classic, The Dynamics of In- 
dustrial Democracy, by Clinton Gol- 
den and Harold Ruttenberg. The one 
that comes closest is Joel Seidman’s 
Union Rights and Union Duties 
(Harcourt, Brace. $2.50). This is a 
first-rate book which discusses union 
weaknesses and abuses and suggests 
stern, if unpalatable, remedies. 

When Under Cover jumped to the 
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racial and religious hatreds, 


top of the non-fiction list and stayed 
there, the publishers were probably 
as surprised as anybody else. It is 
the work of a young American of 
Armenian ancestry who for several 
years conducted a one-man investiga- 
tion of the pro-Nazi, pro-Fascist, anti- 
war and anti-New Deal groups prop- 
agandizing in our midst. It has the 
reader attraction of an exposé plus 
the pull of a personal adventure 
story. Add to these ingredients an 
attempt, by a threatened libel suit, 
to prevent the distribution of the 
book and you have a formula which 
helps somewhat to explain its great 
popularity. 

Many of the characters in the book 
are obviously crackpots. Some are 
professional anti-Semites. Some are 
clearly Nazi or Japanese agents. 
Some are virile opponents of Com- 
munism who do not recognize the 
equal menace of Brown totalitarian- 
ism. Some are economic reactionaries 
fearful of increasing government 
controls over business. Some are po- 
litical and social conservatives who 
war indiscriminately against “radi- 
calism.” Some made the book for be- 
ing pro-Franco during the Spanish 
Civil war, or anti-war before Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. 

In other words, Under Cover is 
somewhat deficient in discrimination. 
A good example of this is the care- 
less use of labels like “Fascist” and 
“Nazi.” After all, we had disgraceful 
and 
anti-democratic movements in this 
country long before Mussolini and 
Hitler existed. But the book is a rev- 
elation of the inroads hatred is mak- 
ing in the hearts of our people. 

With space running out, I can only 
mention three fine books dealing 
with the Negro: The Race Question 
and the Negro (Longmans, Green. 
$2.50) by Father LaFarge, AMERICA’s 
Executive Editor; Brown Americans 
(Viking. $2.75) by Edwin R. Embree; 
and Carey McWilliams’ Brothers Un- 
der the Skin (Little, Brown. $3). 
Those who are following the cooper- 
ative movement will want to read 
Leo Ward’s Nova Scotia (Sheed and 
Ward. $2.50), and Maurice Wieting’s 
How to Teach Consumers’ Coopera- 
tion (Harper. $2). If you are inter- 
ested in social, not Socialistic, medi- 
cine, you won’t want to miss Paul 
De Kruif’s challenging new book, 
Kaiser Wakes the Doctors (Har- 
court, Brace. $2). And the agricul- 
tural problem is brilliantly discussed 
by Howard R. Tolley in The Farmer 
Citizen at War (Macmillan. $2.50). 
Put this down as one of the more 
important books of the year. 

BENJAMIN L. MASSE 














PICTURES OF GREAT AMERICANS 


WHILE the past year has witnessed 
a veritable deluge of personal remi- 
niscences and autobiographies by all 
sorts and conditions of men and 
women, most of them trivial and un- 
important, it has proved a very lean 
period for works of lasting impor- 
tance and historical scholarship in 
the field of American Biography. 
Perhaps popular interest in the war 
experiences of soldiers, correspon- 
dents, statesmen and refugees has 
turned the minds of authors and pub- 
lishers to things of lighter moment. 
However, the scene is not entirely 
barren. Douglas Freeman has given 
us the second volume of his Lee’s 
Lieutenants (Scribner’s. $5). Here 
the author carries on the task so well 
begun in the initial volume of the 
series; the evaluation of the men 
who helped Lee to organize and lead 
the armies of the South. While the 
main part of this volume is devoted 
to General Stonewall Jackson, the 
Hills, Stuart, Longstreet, Early and 
others are adequately treated. All 
that has been said in praise of the 
first volume of the work applies 
here; it is a great book and, although 
confusing and over-technical at times, 
a fascinating one. Here we have not 
only military history of a high order 
but the dramatic story of great men 
in action. We look forward eagerly 
to the final volume of the series. 
Another outstanding book is George 
Washington Carver, by Rackham 
Holt (Doubleday Doran. $3.50). This 
sparkling and absorbing narrative of 
the triumph of genius and nobility 
of character over incredible difficul- 
ties refutes convincingly the old 
prejudice that the Negro is essen- 
tially inferior to the white man. The 
author gives us the story of a scien- 
tific genius, a courageous and deter- 
mined yet humble and pious soul who 
struggled mightly through many 
years to better the lot of his own 
people and confer the benefits of his 
discoveries on those who in their 
ignorance and prejudice despised him 
and did everything to hinder his 
work. The struggles of the poor Ne- 
gro orphan to gain an education, to 
carry on his scientific research, the 
suspicion and opposition of those he 
tried to help, the inexhaustable mine 
of wealth he discovered in the peanut 
and sweet potato, the respect and ad- 
miration which he won from a grudg- 
ing world as one of the greatest 
scientific geniuses of the day—all are 
set forth in a way that gives us a 
picture of the complete Doctor Car- 
ver. Mrs. Holt has given us a work of 
lasting value and brought to the 


reader a fuller knowledge of a great 
scientist and a great man, one to 
whom America owes a great debt of 
gratitude. 

Catholic subjects have received 
scantier attention than usual this 
year; the only two important books 
which come to mind are a life of 
Charles Carroll and one of Isaac 
Hecker. Charles Carroll of Carrolton, 
by Ellen Hart Smith (Harvard. $3.75) 
is the first scholarly life of the Cath- 
olic signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence in forty-five years, and is 
a noteworthy achievement. It is well 
written, showing a full knowledge of 
the subject and expert handling of 
documentary material. While the au- 
thor confesses she considers Carroll 








the most interesting and in many 
ways the most important and out- 
standing patriot of the Revolutionary 
era, the book is no uncritical eulogy 
—all the warts are painted in. 
Throughout his long life of ninety- 
five years Carroll was an ardent de- 
fender of liberty and freedom. Dur- 
ing nearly half a century of public 
service on Revolutionary committees, 
in the Maryland Legislature and the 
Federal Senate he proved himself a 
consummate politician, yet was al- 
ways free from personal political 
ambition. Ever consistant in his 
views and policies, he stuck to the 
Federalist Party to the last, dislik- 
ing and fearing Jefferson. He retired 
from politics in 1801, embittered and 
fearing for his country’s future. With 
all his brilliant gifts and admirable 
qualities he had his share of human 
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failings. However, that he was a 
rather neglectful husband, a too in- 
dulgent father and a too exacting 
business man are the worst charges 
which can be brought against him. 
But when weighed against his great 
abilities and devoted service to his 
state, his country and his Church, 
they detract little from the fame of 
Maryland’s First Citizen. 

In Celestial Homespun (Longmans, 
Green. $3), Katherine Burton again 
places us in her debt by giving us an 
interesting and satisfying picture of 
Isaac Hecker, the founder of the 
Paulist Fathers. With sympathy and 
understanding, the author follows 
this son of Dutch Calvinists through 
his long and varied wanderings in 
search of truth. Coming under the 
influence of Orestes Brownson and 
later of Emerson, Hecker found that 
as much as he admired these men, 
their philosophies could not satisfy 
him. Long study brought him to the 
conclusion that only Catholicism of- 
fered the peace and security he 
craved. Shortly after his conversion 
he joined the Redemptorists and, 
after making his studies in Europe, 
was ordained in London by Cardinal 
Wiseman. Impressed by the work 
Newman and others were then plan- 
ning for the conversion of England, 
Hecker returned to his native land 
enthusiastic to begin a crusade for 
the conversion of America. There 
were difficulties and disagreements 
with his Superiors, for the work of 
the Redemptorists was at that time 
largely confined to the German- 
speaking Catholics. Father Hecker 
went to Rome in order to lay his case 
before the Superior General, and 
whatever the merits of the unfortu- 
nate chain of events which led to his 
dismissal from the Redemptorist Or- 
der, no one can deny that he bore 
the blow with Christian humility and 
fortitude. The friendly interest of 
Cardinal Barnabé won for him the 
intervention of Pope Pius IX, who 
permitted him to organize a new 
Congregation, the Paulists. And in 
spite of the many trials and disap- 
pointments which filled the following 
years, Isaac Hecker never lost the 
conviction that America was ripe 
for conversion. While some held that 
his plans and methods were not the 
best means to bring about that con- 
version, none doubted his zeal and 
sincerity. 

On the political stage the hardy 
perennials Jefferson and Lincoln 
again take a bow. In Thomas Jeffer- 
son: The Road to Glory (Coward, 
McCann. $5) Marie Kimball gives 
us a detailed account of her hero’s 
life up to the year 1777. The story is 
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well told, but nothing new is added. 
However, the volume is well docu- 
mented, which makes it a useful addi- 
tion to the school reference library. 
Lincoln and the Patronage, by Harry 
C. Carman and Reinhart Luthin (Co- 
lumbia. $4.50) gives us a fine study 
of Lincoln as a politician. Too much 
detail and repetition make the book 
a bit dry for the general reader but 
the historian and student of political 
science will find it invaluable as a 
source book. The quarrels, jealousies, 
petty intrigues and treacheries of 
politicians, from Cabinet chiefs to 
minor clerks, are described in detail. 
How Lincoln dealt with the tangled 
situation and strove to overcome the 
evils of the Spoils System greatly 
increase our admiration for that 
great and troubled man. For those 
interested in anything pertaining to 
Lincoln, The Case for Mrs. Surratt, 
by Helen Jones Campbell (Putnam. 
$3), will prove fascinating reading. 
The author gives in full detail all the 
events connected with the trial of 
Lincoln’s alleged murderers. The 
prejudice and injustice of high gov- 
ernment officials, the secrecy and il- 
legality of the whole shameful busi- 
ness may well prove a warning for 
us today, when we are again in the 
midst of a war in which feeling runs 
high. 

Out of the meager documentary 
evidence which exists, Robert D. 
Meade has fashioned a very readable 
life of Judah P. Benjamin (Oxford. 
$3.50), that remarkable Jew from the 
West Indies who carved for himself 
an enviable legal and political career 
in the South and was Jefferson Davis’ 
right-hand man in the Confederate 
cabinet. After the war he landed in 
England a poor and friendless old 
man, but fought his way to a leading 
position at the English Bar. Henry 
W. Grady (Knopf. $4), by Raymond 
B. Nixon, recalls a forgotten hero of 
the bitter years of Reconstruction in 
the South. It is a tribute long due a 
great man who deserved much bet- 
ter of his country than the oblivion 
into which he had passed. 

They Also Ran, by Irving Stone 
(Doubleday, Doran. $3.50), comprises 
nineteen brief sketches of defeated 
candidates for the Presidency. They 
are well done, very readable and of 
historical value. The amount of in- 
formation on prominent persons long 
forgotten makes the volume extreme- 
ly useful for the reference library. 
Many will find a few hours enjoyable 
and profitable reading in Connecticut 
Yankee, by Wilbur L. Cross (Yale. 
$5), the autobiography of the Dean 
of the Yale Graduate School who was 
retired at the age of sixty-eight, but 


instead of settling down to a peace- 
ful old age plunged into a political 
career which led him to four terms 
as Governor of his State. 

Outstanding figures in other fields 
of American life have occupied the 
attention of biographers during the 
past twelve months, also many of 
our great and near-great contempo- 
raries have been persuaded to tell 
their own stories. In Lonely Midas 
(Farrar and Rinehart. $3.50) Harry 
E. Wildes recalls the first of the “rob- 
ber barons,” Stephen Girard. The ca- 
reer of Philadelphia’s eccentric mil- 
lionaire presents an interesting but 
hardly a cheerful picture. Henry 
Ford: His Life, His Work, His Genius, 
by William A. Simonds (Bobbs, 
Merrill. $3.50), while a bit prejudiced 
in favor of its hero, is not a mere 
eulogy of a great captain of industry. 
It is the story of a man’s faith in 
himself and his ideas, of how great 
dreams were reduced to reality by 
persistance and determination, and 
shows why Henry Ford is one of the 
great men of this generation. Tom 
Girdler, the well known head of 
“Little Steel,” tells his own story in 
Boot Straps (Scribner’s. $3.50). Mr. 
Girdler is undoubtedly one of the 
nation’s leading industrialists, but in 
this book, which is frankly a plea for 
the return of “the good old days” of 
unrestricted big business, he shows 
complete unawareness of the mis- 
takes of industry in the past and of 
the tremendous social and economic 
problems which will confront us 
after the war. His whole outlook and 
philosophy of life is very different 
from that of Henry Ford. 

Turning to other walks of life we 
find a scholarly and well written life 
of Samuel F. B. Morse, The Ameri- 
can Leonardo, by Carlton Mabee 
(Knopf. $5). Chiefly known as the 
inventor of the telegraph, Morse dab- 
bled in many fields and in his own 
day was chiefly known for his viru- 
lent hatred of Catholics and foreign- 
ers, all the while claiming to be a 
Liberal. In the Wright Brothers, by 
Fred C. Kelly (Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.50), we have for the first time in 
popular form the complete history 
of man’s conquest of the air. The 
story is told so simply and in such 
untechnical language that it should 
meet with wide favor among the 
younger readers who are so air-con- 
scious these days. Charles Breasted 
tells the story of his father, Amer- 
ica’s pioneer archeologist, Dr. James 
Breasted, in Pioneer to the Past 
(Seribner’s. $3.50). A man of great 
talent who made many valuable con- 
tributions to our knowledge of the 
past, Dr. Breasted spoils it all by his 
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entirely materialistic and rationalis- 
tic interpretation of history. Many 
will deny that Yankee Lawyer: The 
Biography of Ephraim Tutt (Scrib- 
ner’s. $3.50) should be classed as 
biography, but no one will deny that 
it is a scintillating and fascinating 
book. Also, Under a Lucky Star, by 
Roy Chapman Andrews (Viking. $3), 
will provide an evening’s delightful 
entertainment for those who like ex- 
ploring in far places. 

Two old friends from the world of 
letters are with us again, Mark 
Twain and Walt Whitman. Mark 
Twain: Man and Legend, by De 
lancey Ferguson (Bobbs, Merrill. 
$3), fulfils its promise “to trace in 
detail Twain’s career as a man of 
letters, passing over lightly or ignor- 
ing his non-literary doings.” It is in- 
teresting and well written, but there 
are better lives. Henry Seidel Canby’s 
recent Walt Whitman: An American 
(Houghton Mifflin. $3.75), is every- 
thing we would expect from the 
scholarly Doctor. He gives us a well- 
rounded study of “America’s problem 
child,” as he calls Whitman, explains 
his social and political ideals, and 
spends too much time refuting 
charges against his idol. Many will 
find passing interest or entertain- 
ment in such personal reminiscences 
as H. L. Mencken’s Heathen Days 
(Knopf. $3); Harvest of My Years, 
by Channing Pollock (Bobbs, Merrill. 
$3.50); Albert J. Nock’s Memoirs of 
a Superfiuous Man (Harper. $3) and 
The Complete Life by John Erskine 
(Messner. $3). 

FRANCIS J. GALLAGHER 





ON SAINTS AND WHAT MAKES THEM SO 


DIVISIONS of literary criticism seem 
bent on keeping Religion in the step- 
child class or at least in that very 
narrow category of “pious books.” 

This year we can break out of that 
class, for among the outstanding re- 
ligious books of the year is certainly 
The Principles for Peace ($7.50), that 
huge volume of Papal documents on 
the problems and principles of peace. 
In those documents the Popes touch 
on all modern problems, very par- 
ticularly on social problems. They are 
interested in applying religion to all 
vital problems of modern life. We do 
not mean that every one of you will 
own your own copy but there should 
be one somewhere in your immediate 
vicinity, in the public or parish li- 
brary or cooperative library. There 
should be among you an official keep- 
er of the Principles for Peace. 

Add a like recommendation for the 
more modest volume, Pius XII on 
Modern Problems (America Press. 
$2). It is another outstanding re- 
ligious book for you and me and the 
study club and the children. It is the 
present Pope telling us what religion 
means in a practical way in the world 
of today and tomorrow. 

We were all set, too, to claim 
Maisie Ward’s Life of Chesterton as 
the outstanding religious biography 
of the year. If Chesterton’s life was 
not principally a religious experience, 
dominated by the jolly, crusading, 
troubadour, beer-drinking spirit of 
medieval Catholicism, then I can’t 
recognize a religious man when I see 
him. He wasn’t a Saint? Are you 
sure? Until the Church canonizes him, 
we'll have to allow the Biography 
section to claim his Catholic Huge- 
ness. That leaves us Teresa of Avila 
as the Number One religious biog- 
raphy of the year. (Take a peek into 
Biography, will you, and see if that 
man has stolen her too.) It’s a big 
volume, a scholarly thing, authentic, 
documented but really readable. 
You’ve always been hearing of this 
great mystic with the unusual com- 
mon sense. Now is your chance to get 
to know her well. 

Side by side with Teresa of Avila, 
put two other really scholarly works. 
Father Farrell, O.P. offered us early 
in the year still another volume of 
His Companion to the Summa, Vol. 
IV: The Way of Life (Sheed and 
Ward. $3.75). As in preceding vol- 
umes, Father Farrell is the best of 
companions. He knows Saint Thomas 
and he knows us. He knows, too, how 
to bring Saint Thomas down to our 
level, or rather how to bring us up 
to the level of the Saint. This par- 


ticular stroll with the two Domini- 
cans is exceptionally thrilling, for 
Christ is the topic of our conversa- 
tion. 

The other scholarly work is Die- 
trich von Hildebrand’s Liturgy and 
Personality (Longmans. $2). It is not 
a new book. It appeared in German 
almost twenty years ago. It is char- 
acterized by a profound respect for 
the human personality and for all 
the virtues that go to make the “com- 
plete, profound, true man.” No author 
has better treated the virtue of rev- 
erence, a virtue that has almost come 
to mean no more than kneeling up 
straight and folding your hands prop- 
erly while praying. 

These books are Catholic books, 
Catholic-written. The surprise and 
joy of the year, however, are a series 
of small Catholic books by a non- 
Catholic author who may easily lay 
claim to the title of outstanding 
spiritual writer of the year. You 
know him? If you don’t, meet C. S. 
Lewis, one-time atheist, now a mem- 
ber of the Church of England, officer 
in the first world war, Oxford pro- 
fessor and possessor of a keen wit, 
delightful satire and a cogent power 
of reasoning. (Fortunately, the men 
on the other pages can’t squeeze him 
into their categories.) The book that 
“made” him in American circles is 
Screwtape Letters (Macmillan. $1.50). 
Screwtape is a devil, whose age and 
experience and success in trapping 
humans has earned him a sort of 
Gauleiter’s rank in official devildom. 
Wormwood, a young, cocky and in- 
experienced devil, is his nephew and 
subaltern, and to him Screwtape 
pours out his wisdom in a series of 
letters that are brilliant with an un- 
derstanding of human nature, pierc- 
ing, satirical. You'll laugh and you'll 
wince as you read them, for Screw- 
tape has taken your measure, too— 
and mine. 

The same author offers us The 
Problem of Pain (Macmillan. $1.50) 
and The Case For Christianity (Mac- 
millan. $1), both small books with a 
value in indirect proportion to their 
size. The latter is an amazingly com- 
plete, though brief and cogent presen- 
tation of the fundamentals of Chris- 
tian belief. It is not brilliantly witty 
as is Screwtape Letters, but it is bril- 
liantly simple and brilliantly convinc- 
ing. The Christianity the author 
presents is the rea] thing, stark, hard 
in its demands, high in ideals, but 
calmly, pleasantly reasonable. Say 
all this, too, of The Problem of Pain, 
in which Mr. Lewis discusses Divine 
Omnipotence and Human Wicked- 


ness, The Fall of Man and Pain and 
Hell and Heaven. 

Father Martin D’Arcy in Death 
and Life (Longmans. $2) has cov- 
ered some of the topics that Lewis 
treats in The Problem of Pain. He 
has written a good book, but a trifle 
bookish. 

Among the biographies, you have 
Saint Charles Borromeo, by the Most 
Reverend Cesare Orsenigo (Herder. 
$4), a fair life of a great man about 
whom we should know much more; 
The Larks of Umbria; by Albert Paul 
Schimberg (Bruce. $2.75), a popular 
and in spots lyrical life of the much- 
biographed Saint Francis; A Letter 
From Lisieux (The Scapular Press. 
$1.75) in which the oldest sister of 
the Little Flower is introduced by 
another one of the saintly Martin 
sisters. 

Better than all these is a Book of 
Unlikely Saints, by Margaret T. Mon- 
ro, (Longmans. $2.50). The author 
believes that all saints are unlikel: 
but some more so. The reason is, she 
thinks, that God selects them and 
fashions them as an antidote to and 
correction of false prevalent attitudes 
and assumptions. This viewpoint she 
carries through her studies of Saint 
Aloysius, Saint Benedict Joseph 
Labre, Saint Rose of Lima, Saint 
Gemma Galgani and the Little Flow- 
er. Maybe this book should be in the 
upper brackets of this review. Per- 
sonally, Miss Monro is the first biog- 
rapher who has come close to mak- 
ing sense of the story of Saint 
Aloysius. 

As usual there appeared a number 
of “convert” books, unusually good 
ones. C. J. Eustace reviews his thir- 
teen years of Catholic Life in House 
of Bread, (Longmans. $2.25). It is a 
pleasant, conversational, personal 
book. Dorothy Freeman Grant, niece 
of another well known convert, John 
Moody, labels herself a “shouting 
Catholic” and shouts quietly, happily 
and convincingly through the pages 
of What Other Answer? (Bruce. 
$2.75). An old favorite, David Gold- 
stein speaks to the modern Jew in 
Letters to Mr. Isaacs (Radio Replies 
Press. $2.), proving to him that the 
Catholic Church alone is his true 
home. 

We may have been so busy jealous- 
ly guarding some of the year’s best 
religious books from “categorical” 
piracy that we have failed to men- 
tion some books that deserve men- 
tion. In fact we’re sure we have, and 
so we apologize. We are not too sure 
that our grading is accurate, but we 
are sure of this: you simply cannot 
go wrong on the books we’ve men- 
tioned. JOHN P. DELANEY 
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THE OLDEST STORY THE ROSE UNPETALED 


ene By Biancue JENNINGS THOMPSON By BLANCHE MORTEVEILLE 





Appearing at a time when 
there is such a scarcity of 
“greatness in littleness” in 
the world, this new biog. 
raphy of the beloved S&. 
Thérése of the Child Jesus 
brings vividly before our 
eyes the secret of her child. 
like sanctity. It has been 
described as the finest life 
of the little Flower, next 
to her Autobiography. 
$2.75 


Here are Bible stories told 
in simplified narrative for 
teen-age readers, tales of 
saints and sinners, of 
cowards and knaves and 
heroes, which make the 
Bible the richest record of 
human experiences ever 
written. Beautifully illus- 
trated with lively pictures 
by Kate Seredy. $2.50 








By AvBert PAUL SCHIMBERG By Joun W. Wuite 


ae For the current-events ad- 
The story of St. Francis ng | ¥ dict, we recommend this 
Assisi has indeed been writ- : . farsighted analysis of the 


ten many times, but the 
world is ever eager to read 
more about this great saint 


obstacles which lie in the 
path of Inter-American co- 


operation. Although the 


who talked with bird and i author himself is a non- 
beast. This is a simple, in- = : , 4 Catholic, he scores the 


timate, human-interest pic- proselytizing activities of 
ture of the Poverello and aS South American Protestant 
his followers. $2.75 missionaries as the “su- 
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preme hurdle” to be over- 


come. $2.50 


THE SEVEN GOLDEN CITIES The SWORD OF ST. MICHAE 





By Maser Farnum By Liuian Browne-O.r 


Little do we realize the tur- 


With her singular flair for 
bulent part played by the 


graphic writing and intense gh - P 
research, Miss Farnum pre- Dominican Pope Pius V in 


sents a completely authen- the drama of sixteenth-cen- 


tic account of Fray Marcos’ tury Europe. History is 
journey through the desert filled with the names of the 


country of Old Mexico and secular rulers of that day, | 
New Spain into the un- but here is the story of the 
known land to the north spiritual ruler who pre 


in search of the seven gold- _ sided over all and who 
en cities of Cibola. $2.75 a! wielded with such courage 


the sword of St. Michael. ] 
$3.0 








AT YOUR BOOKSTORE. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


111 MONTGOMERY BUILDING, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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BILLE By James A. HyYLanp By WruiaM Tuomas Watsu 
*.° a 
> when One of the most exciting renee 
P . An unforgettable word-por- 
city of and unusual Negro novels ; 2 pe 
— Pra trait of Spain’s most color- 
>ss” in to come out of Dixie in a 


ful religious character, St. 


; biog. . n - . . 
| “¢ Goonte Leng pecans Teresa of Avila. A witty, 
ed St. ordinary device—fantastic, 

5 i human, and forceful wom- 
| Jesus perhaps impossible — the 


an, she led a life of rare 
beauty, and Mr. Walsh has 
recaptured the spirit of her 
personality and the times 
in which she lived in this 
monumental book. $5.00 


white man is taken behind 
the barrier of color to see 
the Negro as he really is. 
The story is told with skill 
and enriched with humor. 


$2.50 
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r child. 
s been 
ost life 
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$2.75 








WHITE FIRE 


By E. J. Epwarps, S.V.D. 


WHAT OTHER ANSWER 


By DorotHy FREMONT GRANT 


= 


A new novel by Father Ed- 
wards. It tells the story of 
the service given by the 
missionary sisters in whom 
there constantly burns the 
“white fire” of charity. It is 
a story of beauty mingled 
with sadness for it is cen- 
tered about the heroic 
work among the lepers in 
the Philippine Islands. 


‘Cocktail-hour apologetics” 
for the station-wagon 
crowd! Mrs. Grant (who is 
John Moody’s niece) is a 
convert who tells the en- 
tire, radiant, and often 
amusing story of her con- 
version and its aftermath. 
She serves religion with the 
hors d’oeuvres with results 
that are both holy and hi- 
larious! $2.75 








TALES FROM THE RECTORY 





oy the 


By Francis CLEMENT KELLEY 


Bishop Kelley’s latest book 


By Mary McKenna Curtin 


If there is someone on your 
list who enjoys short stories 













... a collection of twenty- 
three short stories written 
in his own inimitable style! 
Not all of the stories take 
place in the rectory, but 
through them all runs the 
same informal strain of hu- 
man problems as they are 
witnessed and solved by 
priests throughout the 
world. $2.25 
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that can be read in that 
leisure hour after dinner or 
before retiring at night, 
stories full of the happen- 
ings that make up life it- 
self, you'll certainly want 
to give them this new col- 
lection by outstanding 
modern Catholic authors. 


$2.75 
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RECORDS OF THE NEAR AND FAR PAST 


HISTORICAL writing in 1943 fell to 
a favored few. Hundreds of the best 
trained scholars saw their energies 
completely taken up in the service of 
their country, whether in the Office 
of Strategic Services of the War De- 
partment or the Division of Political 
Studies in the Department of State. 
Others volunteered for direct com- 
bat, and a large class joined in the 
training programs or gave their pro- 
fessional abilities to the AMG. The 
residue, emeritus professors, gifted 
civilians, and those whom necessity 
kept at home, succeeded in turning 
out a quite competent set of studies, 
though, as one would expect, their 
work followed limited lines of in- 
terest. Great attention was paid to 
the parties and issues of the current 
warfare, an ephemeral type of litera- 
ture, it is true, but in the case far re- 
moved from the travesties of fact 
that brought subsequent apology 
from the emotional chroniclers of 
our World War I. 

Probably the finest piece of work 
in the field came from the twentieth- 
century Plato, Charles A. Beard, 
whose The Republic (Viking. $3) 


essays a picture of our nation as it 
has been molded through the ex- 
periences of the past hundred and 
sixty-seven years. Beard has been a 


most prolific writer, proliferating 
ideas with facility though not always 
with acute care, if we should judge 
from the strictures passed upon his 
earlier efforts. He has advocated 
some outlandish systems of reform 
both in civic action and historical in- 
terpretation. Yet he had a purpose in 
all of this, a purpose that he once 
put down in his classic essay called 
“That Noble Dream.” Realizing his 
inability to do the Rankean act of 
writing history with photographic 
completeness, he attacked the story 
from the economic angle. In doing 
this he sometimes went far along a 
materialistic conception of the past. 
But always he worked with full con- 
trol over his facts, and rarely did he 
mistake his evidence. Now in his ripe 
years he seems to have gathered the 
full measure of knowledge and 
poured it out in as delightful a 
stream of wisdom as ever an Ameri- 
can historian has done. 

The simplicity of this volume, its 
approach and its conclusions, should 
not hide the thoroughness of its 
workmanship. The form is the dialog. 
A group of his Connecticut neigh- 
bors assemble in an informal way, 
to question and debate with him over 
the salient matters of our “constitu- 
tional government.” In words that 
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read well silently or aloud, he moves 
along the way of constitutional de- 
velopment, always insisting that we 
are not a parliamentary democracy 
but that special American kind which 
he calls constitutional. Every im- 
portant crisis in our past comes under 
his review, and in this point he differs 
entirely from his prototype, Plato. 
For Plato meant to sketch the ideal 
republic; Beard describes the one that 
we have and are. 

The most difficult areas in our law 
resolve themselves in his genial an- 
swers to his questioners. How a sys- 
tem of religious liberty can operate 
among a deeply religious yet a demo- 
cratic people, he explains, with ap- 
propriate court citation, in these 
words: “However free the exercise 
of religion may be, it must be sub- 
ordinate to the criminal laws of the 
country, passed with reference to 
actions regarded by general consent 
as properly the subjects of punitive 
legislation.” In our present quandary 
of industrial relations, and the La- 
bor-Management organizations, his 
incisive suggestions merit careful 
study. And his chapter entitled 
“Critique of the Federal System” is 
as penetrating as it is hopeful. The 
book will make better Americans of 
all who read it. 

At the side of Beard on the library 
table should be the latest book of 
James Truslow Adams, The Ameri- 
can, The Making of a New Man 
(Scribner’s. $3). This is a tracing of 
the mind and heart of our country- 
men, those who made and live in The 
Republic. It does not tell what they 
did so much as what they are and 
how they came upon that character. 
Mr. Adams gives a too large im- 
portance to our British ancestry as 
formers of our democracy. That 
“they more than any other race” 
should be able to “make self-govern- 
ment work,” hardly squares with 
their own inability to make it work 
in the England of the sixteenth and 


seventeenth centuries. Yet he gauges 
our Puritanism accurately and puts 
its theocracy outside the national 
development. But he is at his best 
when he unfolds the expansion of the 
country and the modifications of 
America resulting from the _ ex- 
periences connected with this growth. 
(For character develops chiefly 
through the facing of difficult situa- 
tions.) Adams represents in a popu- 
lar way the linking of the Turner 
and Channing views of American his- 
tory, the joint results of the dynamic 
and static influences, the molding ef- 
fects of effort and of original com- 
position in the national spirit. A 
roster of the names of contemporary 
heroes, whether in politics, football 
or warfare, bears out his point of 
view. 

Of the war books on United States 
action, perhaps the most telling is / 
Saw the Fall of the Philippines 
(Doubleday, Doran. $3), by Colonel 
Carlos P. Romulo, whom General 
MacArthur put in charge of the Press 
and Radio during the campaign. 
Read along with White’s They Were 
Expendable, this saga of a desperate 
defeat burns into our memories an 
episode we hope never to forget. 

The year past focused our atten- 
tion more than ever before on that 
large part of America-to-the-South 
which we have hitherto overlooked. 
A number of overnight experts and 
journalistic chroniclers caught the 
ears of the public with short-lived 
thrillers, among which the skit of 
Luis Quintanilla, A Latin American 
Speaks (Macmillan. $2.50), easily 
took the palm. This ready speaker 
from Mexico did indeed do one ser- 
vice to our people. His bluff and 
boisterous chapters cleared the way 
for a group of first-class pieces of 
history. Samuel Flagg Bemis wrote 
The Latin American Policy of the 
United States (Harcourt, Brace. 
$4.50) with the sure touch that we 
have come to expect from the master 
of American diplomatic history. In 
twenty-seven short chapters Bemis 
compresses a highly complex narra- 
tive. He strikes a fine balance of 
judgment in the many controverted 
issues, such as our war with Mexico 
and our connection with the Venezu- 
ela boundaries affair. Most of his 
interest centers on the last fifty 
years, whose doings explain many 
of our contemporary problems as we 
work toward a closer harmony with 
our Latin neighbors. 

Of earlier times we had a splendid 
essay in the brilliant work of Silvio 
Zavala, Spanish Colonization of 
America (Pennsylvania. $1.25). For 
teachers, authors and publishers this 





book is essential. It is apparently an 
overview of the social problems en- 
countered by the first century of 
Spanish administrators. In reality it 
is a series of authoritative studies on 
three vital points: the justice of the 
conquest, the treatment of the In- 
dians, and the Spanish system of so- 
cial experimentation relative to the 
establishment of a final social ar- 
rangement between the newcomers 
and the natives. This little volume 
rewrites so much of the story that it 
cannot be overlooked by serious stu- 
dents of the subject. 

If we were asked what one book 
gives the best account of recent and 
present Latin America, the reply 
would have to be Inter-American Af- 
fairs, 1942 (Columbia. $3), the joint 
work of a group of well-informed 
scholars, edited by Arthur P. Whita- 
ker. As in the first volume of the 
annual series, that of 1941, this issue 
considers the most striking fields of 
Inter-American action: “Politics and 
Diplomacy,” ,” “Commerce 
and Finance,” “Cultural Relations,” 
“Social Welfare,” “Labor Legisla- 
tion,” “Health and Sanitation,” and 
“Technical Cooperation.” The essay 
on “Cultural Relations” is the most 
concrete expression of that difficult 
matter that has appeared. Once or 
twice in the volume the Liberal is 
improperly contrasted with the Cath- 
olic, but the general tone of the writ- 


ing is definitely superior. A worthy 
note in the survey is the attention 
given to our northern neighbor 
Canada. 

William Henry Chamberlin, in 
Canada Today and Tomorrow (Little, 
Brown. $3), writes of the friendly 
half-continent that rests above us in 
a relation unique among nations. 
With a sound geographical and his- 
torical foundation, he develops the 
social and political trends in a warm 
and precise style. He deals with 
people rather than theories. The one 
fleck on the canvas is a comparative 
unawareness of the Catholic religion 
in Canada, a factor that must be 
understood whenever we discuss so- 
ciety beyond the Great Lakes. 
Stephen Leacock, the inimitable, 
gave us Montreal, Seaport and City 
(Doubleday, Doran. $3.50) as his 
latest gem of humor mixed with 
truth. A professor of economics at 
McGill University, he might not be 
thought capable of serious history. 
This he admits, though if you want 
the sources he cites them for you. 
To him Montreal is Canada, and 
after you read you will agree with 
him. 

Turning now to the maelstrom of 
Europe, there has been a spate of 
books on the villains of the piece, 
the Nazis. Curt Reiss in The Self- 
Betrayed (Putnam. $3) examines the 
acts of the Prussian military clique 


SOME OF THE GREAT OF OTHER LANDS 


IF Chesterton were alive today, many 
people would merely look upon him, 
with sympathy or envy, as 4-F. And 
Saint Teresa of Avila, as everybody 
knows, was an awful prig. 

These are opinions, of course; and 
not very intelligent ones at that. The 
highly gifted sage of Beaconsfield 
died a few years ago; the dynamic 
Spanish reformer a few centuries 
ago. Not that it really matters. What 
is of importance is that they are still 
able to exert widespread influence— 
even in our own utterly mad age. 
They are still subjects of controversy. 
They are still carrying on a most 
fruitful apostolate of sanity, charity 
and good humor. 

We are certainly fortunate that the 
two great biographies have appeared 
this year. Because of their generous 
bulk—653 and 584 pages respective- 
ly—they do not lend themselves very 
well to fox-hole or slit-trench sam- 
pling. They are not the sort of books 
that you can read with complete 
satisfaction between ugly blasts of 
German 88-mm. guns. Such a pep- 


pery situation would, perhaps, con- 
stitute a sound alibi for not reading 
these glorious books. But if you are 
not in the front lines with Clark in 
Italy or hacking your way with Mac- 
Arthur through Southwest Pacific 
jungles, now is the time to refresh 
your mind and spirit in the uncen- 
sored pages of two superb biogra- 
phies in the major Catholic literary 
tradition. 

During G.K.’s last illness, Maisie 
Ward tells us in her definitive biog- 
raphy of Gilbert Keith Chesterton 
(Sheed and Ward. $4.50), Father Vin- 
cent McNabb visited the sick room 
and sang over the dying man the 
Salve Regina. Father Vincent saw 
Chesterton’s pen on the table beside 
his bed. He picked it up and kissed it. 

It was with reason that, when 
Chesterton died, the Pope offered his 
sympathy not to Catholics alone, but 
to all the people of England. To all 
of them. To the policeman who said 
at the funeral: “We'd all have been 
here if we could have got off duty. 
He was a grand man.” To the man at 


under the inspiration of the arch- 
sorcerer, Adolf Hitler. Frederick 
Oechsner, one of five military cor- 
respondents interned at Bad Nau- 
heim, compared notes with them and 
writes This is the Enemy (Little, 
Brown. $3), a sound narrative of 
what he saw and learned within the 
enemy camp. John Whitaker devel- 
ops the theme that the German gen- 
erals, not Hitler, are responsible for 
the war. His We Cannot Escape His- 
tory (Macmillan. $2.75) ranks high 
among the books of the journalists, 
though on the Spanish civil war he 
falls below the level of his objective 
writing on the German scene. 

Italy is pictured in Balcony Em- 
pire (Oxford. $3), by Reynolds and 
Eleanor Packard, by far the best re- 
port given us by our foreign cor- 
respondents during the war. The 
book is gripping in its sustained in- 
terest, admirable in objectivity, com- 
pelling in the thoroughness of its 
factual narrative. Free China’s New 
Deal (Macmillan. $2.50), by Hubert 
Freyn, lays the foundation for great 
hopes in the future of New China. 

As a conclusion, mention must be 
made of the Outline History of the 
Church by Centuries (Herder. $7.50), 
by Father Joseph McSorley. The book 
has sound value. It is direct, frank, 
reliable and built on the best findings 
in historical fields. 

W. Eucene SHIELS 


the Times office who broke in on the 
announcement of his death: “Good 
God. That isn’t our Chesterton, is 
it?” To the barber who had to leave 
his customer unshaved that he might 
talk to Edward Macdonald. To all 
of his friends, on whom the loss lay 
almost unbearably heavy. To those 
for whom his presence would have 
pierced and lightened even the dark 
shadow of the war. To all the people 
of England. 

Once more a Pope had bestowed 
upon an Englishman the title De- 
fender of the Faith. The first man 
to receive it had been Henry VIII 
and the words are still engraved on 
the coins of England. The secular 
press would not print the telegram 
in full because it bestowed upon a 
subject a royal title. 

Chesterton—Defender of the Faith. 
Mrs. Ward has given us the complete 
Chesterton, the lovable, uproarious, 
absent-minded, provocative, witty, 
saintly Chesterton. Six years of hard 
work have gone into this rich, en- 


during biography. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS: 


Qaom A 
Prayer 


Autobiography 
by John Mathias Haffert 


Someone said of this book that it was 
“dynamite.” By that he meant that it 
was spiritually frank almost to the point 
that one hardly knows how, in the hands 
of a wide variety of readers, it will 
explode. 


“But why should I wait twenty-five 
years,” the author asks in his fore- 
word, “when a generation of American 
Catholics would have missed this mes- 
as id 

There are MANY BOOKS ADVER- 
TISED IN THIS ISSUE OF AMERICA, 
but mark our prediction that, just as 
Mr. Haffert’s first book . . . Mary in 
Her Scapular Promise . . . sold almost 
20,000 copies in two years, From a 
Morning Prayer WILL BE THE BEST 
SELLER, among ascetical books, OF 
1944! 


More we cannot say, because the book 
is done too delicately to allow piece- 
meal postering. You will have to read it! 

$2.00 


ABOUT PURGATORY: 


God’s Guests 


of ‘Tomorrow 
By Rev. L. M. Dooley, S.V.D. 


A mystical trip to purgatory. Different 
from any book on purgatory you have 
read. In it the Holy Souls speak TO 
YOU. Among other things they tell you 
about the SABBATINE PRIVILEGE. 
Just out! $1.75 


FOR VICTORY: 
Whence Victory? 


By Mary Brabson Littleton 


Two hundred pages, with fifteen hand- 
some illustrations, of spot-minute spiri- 
tual reading . . . of which Helen Dortch 
Longstreet said: “There is nothing like 
it in the language of any other country.” 
. . . A book by a Convert to Catholi- 
cism, which was recommended by an 
American Cardinal for distribution to 
our President, to his Cabinet, and to 
members of the House and Senate! 
$2.00 
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William Thomas Walsh’s Saint 
Teresa of Avila (Bruce. $5) combines 
sound historical scholarship and 
genuine literary skill in a way that 
will delight most readers. 

Who was Teresa? What manner of 
woman was she, who lived sixty- 
seven most useful and energetic years 
in spite of diseases and afflictions 
that would have kept most persons 
bedridden; who was seen poorly clad 
on the roads of Spain, mounted on 
a mule or in a peasant cart in parch- 
ing heat or numbing cold; who sel- 
dom had enough money to buy a 
decent meal, yet founded seventeen 
convents and several monasteries; 
who slept on bare boards like a beg- 
gar, yet expelled a princess, talked 
to duchesses as an equal, and on 
one occasion scolded a king? To what 
principle shall we appeal to explain 
the levitations and other strange 
phenomena in the life of one so rich- 
ly endowed with the more common 
human qualities? For Teresa had 
beauty, charm, literary genius of a 
high order (although uncultivated), 
an administrative ability second to 
none; humor and tenderness and com- 
mon sense; the courage and resource- 
fulness of.a great soldier, with the 
patient obedience and humility of a 
saint. With little formal education, 
she knew more of neurasthenia, for 
example, than Charcot did three cen- 
turies later, and attained such power 
and clarity as a thinker that even 
Leibnitz acknowledged his indebted- 
ness to her. Catholics revere her al- 
most as a Doctor with Saint Thomas, 
Saint Augustine and others of the 
mightiest minds in the history of 
man. What was the inner source of 
so much vital achievement through 
the medium of a sickly, frail, yet in- 
corruptible body? 

These are some of the questions 
that Dr. Walsh answers. His mag- 
nificent biography holds many pleas- 
ant and profitable hours for you. It 
is a great story about one of the 
great women of modern times. 

Sean O’Faolain’s The Great O’Neil 
(Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $3.75) is a 
full-length portrait of Hugh O’Neil, 
Prince of Tyrone, one of the great- 
est among Irishmen. It is a thrilling 
experience to observe the growth of 
character in a man who began life 
almost entirely bent on his own ag- 
grandizement. Educated in Eliza- 
beth’s England, it was hoped that he 
would, by some extraordinary magic, 
turn Irishmen into Protestant Eng- 
lishmen. O’Neil did neither. On the 
contrary, he eventually became a 
true patriot and a staunch Catholic 
who demanded of Essex a settlement 
honorable to his country and his 
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Faith. Mr. O’Faolain’s heroic story 
contains vivid descriptions of six- 
teenth-century Ireland and a signifi- 
cant discussion of the clash of the 
ancient Gaelic and the modern Eng- 
lish systems. 

Richard Aldington’s The Duke 
(Viking. $3.75) is a good introduc- 
tory study of the life and achieve- 
ments of Arthur Wellesley, Duke of 
Wellington. At first the author looked 
upon his subject as just the type of 
man he most disliked: a fox-hunting 
aristocrat of the Protestant Ascen- 
dancy in Ireland, a Dublin Castle 
man, an Anglo-Indian, a professional 
soldier with a laugh like a horse with 
whooping-cough, a martinet who op- 
posed the abolition of army flogging 
and unpardonably described his men 
as “the scum of the earth,” a Tory 
who fought the Reform Bill of 1832 
to the death, a prodigious collector 
of titles, orders and monetary re- 
wards. Further study, however, 
caused him to alter many of his pre- 
conceived notions. In all fairness it 
must be said that Wellington was 
the victim of a great deal of Bona- 
partist propaganda. Mr. Aldington 
succeeds very well in deducing the 
true nature of a very reticent and 
repressed man from a vast mass of 
documents. 

Edwin Morgan’s Flower of Evil 
(Sheed and Ward. $2.50) is a brief 
critical biography of Baudelaire, its 
title being suggested by the name of 
the poet’s most famous book, Les 
Fleurs du Mal. Here is the opening 
sentence: “In 1842, in his twenty- 
first year, with 75,000 francs, oppor- 
tunities for publication almost as- 
sured in several of those new and im- 
pertinent journals which were spring- 
ing up everywhere in Paris, and with 
a stunning mistress, Baudelaire felt 
that life had really begun.” Baude- 
laire, a shattered speechless man, 
died with the ministrations of the 
Church in 1867. Seldom has the story 
of the Hound of Heaven been more 
graphically illustrated. 

John N. Burk’s The Life and Works 
of Beethoven (Random. $2.75) is a 
welcome addition to the library shelf 
of the general reader. The new vol- 
ume on Beethoven contains not only 
the story of the troubled life of this 
great man but also an analysis of 
his major compositions. Mr. Burk 
makes clear once and for all that 
the composer was no starving musi- 
cian working poverty-stricken and 
neglected in a garret. Beethoven was, 
in general, held in high esteem by his 
contemporaries and, if he had finan- 
cial troubles, they were due more to 
his own bad management than to 


poor pay. 











Music lovers will also delight in Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s A Mingled Chime: 
An Autobiography (Putnam's. $3.50) 
because the story of a splendid career 
is nicely flavored with much good 
wit and telling anecdote. Sir Thomas 
has something to say of all the great 
composers of the present and the 
past. His criticism is independent, 
personal, clearly expressed and at 
times profound. 

The late Stefan Zweig’s autobiog- 
raphy, The World of Yesterday (Vi- 
king. $3) evokes affectionate mem- 
ories of the old imperial Austria of 
Emperor Franz Josef. Although it is 
certain that Zweig did not write this 
book as a farewell message, yet one 
is conscious always of the terrible 
pathos of the coming suicide of this 
writer who, in his plays, had devoted 
himself to the prophetic theme of 
the spiritual authority of the van- 
quished. 

René Kraus’ Young Lady Randolph 
(Putnam’s. $3.50) presents an engag- 
ing picture of the life and times of 
Jennie Jerome, the American mother 
of Winston Churchill. Herta E. Pauli’s 
Alfred Nobel (Fischer. $3) explores 
the Nobel riddle—a dynamite king 
who yet wanted to be an architect 
of world peace. Perhaps he wanted 
to create a weapon of unsurpassed 
destructiveness that would make 


TODAY'S WORLD IN FICTION 


PERHAPS it is the disjointing of 
family life in war time that has 
forced the family theme this past 
year on a good number of our novel- 
ists. Many of these books, it is quite 
true, do not treat the family pre- 
cisely as such, but the best of them 
do, and even the others show a sur- 
prisingly consistent readiness to 
frame the action and development of 
character within the family scene. 
This, as I had occasion to remark 
elsewhere, is a good sign and may 
be, I hope, a straw in the wind to 
presage the return of the theme of 
love in fiction—and I mean love in 
its complete and Christian, and not 
in a Hollywood, sense. 

The first five novels, which I would 
like to discuss in this framework of 
the family, are: So Little Time, The 
Last of Summer, Thunderhead, The 
Human Comedy and A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn. It will be seen, from 
this viewpoint, that these books owe 
their importance and substance to 
the multitudinous points of contact 
and development that the family pro- 
vides for fiction no less than for life. 

It was exactly because Jeffrey 


wars so fearful that no one would 
want to undertake war again. Joseph 
Hone’s W. B. Yeats (Macmillan. $6) 
is the authorized and very com- 
petently written biography of one of 
the greatest poets of our time. Yeats 
was no quarreller with the time, and 
yet by no possible evidence could it 
be said that he belonged to it. Any- 
one interested in international politics 
might have a look at Patricia 
Strauss’ Cripps (Duell, Sloane and 
Pearce. $3). Sir Stafford may one 
day become England’s Prime Min- 
ister. Lovers of the Italian Renais- 
sance will find themselves very much 
at home with Emmett Taylor’s No 
Royal Road: Luca Pacioli and His 
Times (University of North Carolina. 
$4). In his restless urge to acquire 
knowledge and to impart it, Pacioli 
met the most famous men of his time 
in Italy and visited most of her 
wondrous towns. Jean Helion’s They 
Shall Not Have Me (Dutton. $3) is 
a gripping story of the two-year im- 
prisonment and successful flight of 
a French painter and soldier. Lillian 
Browne-Olf’s The Sword of Saint 
Michael (Bruce. $3) is an interesting 
biography. of Pope Pius V, and pre- 
sents a panoramic view of sixteenth- 
century Christendom and its great 
religious tragedy. 
JOHN J. O'CONNOR 


Wilson, the hero of John P. Mar- 
quand’s So Little Time (Little, Brown. 
$2.75), could not establish or main- 
tain these rapprochements with his 
own family that his life was such a 
hollow, unsatisfying thing. Looking 
back on his own mad rush to live a 
lot in the little time that likely was 
left him as a flyer in the last war, 
he realized a bit dimly the kindred 
feelings of his young son, all eager 
to get into this one. But he does not 
really know his son; he does not 
really know his wife; the social set 
he moves in are so many fixedly- 
smiling marionettes to him. Had his 
life been bulwarked by the warmth 
of married love, by the deep affection 
of his children, it would not have 
looked so fruitless and groping as he 
looks back on it in the cleverly han- 
dled flashbacks. 

This volume is social satire at its 
sophisticated best. It is not a thriller, 
a killer-diller, passion-packed, allur- 
ing—or any of the other nauseous 
things the book blurbs usually play 
up. It is a discriminating and civil- 
ized treatment of some of our deep- 
est social ills, done with humor, a 
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THE ART OF LIVING JOYFULLY 
by Henry Brenner, O.S.B. Price $1.00. 
A spiritual book. Third printing. 


THE COURAGEOUS SHALL CON- 
QUER by Henry Brenner, O.S.B. 
Price $1.00. A spiritual book. 


THE JESTER'S PRAYER by Aimee 
Torriani. Price $2.00. “The most 
beautiful story of the year.” A tale 
of the Troubadours. Illustrated by 


Pierre Juzet. 


QMP STORIES by Quentin Morrow 
Phillip. Price $1.00 for subscription 
of five Numbers. “Something new 
in Catholic Contains 
several short stories and a book 
digest. 


literature.” 


THE MASS YEAR for 1944. Price 30¢ 
each. Four copies $1.00. The Ordo ni 
English for use with the Roman and 
St. Andrew's Daily Missals. Also 52 
Reflections on the Sunday Collects 
in the spirit of the Liturgy. Ready 
in December. [Copies of 1943 are 
sti available.) 


MY NAME IS THOMAS by Mary 
Fabyan Windeatt. Price $1.00. The 
story of St. Thomas Aquinas for the 


younger generation. Illustrated by 
Sister Jean, O. P. 


ST. PAUL LITURGICAL WEEK. 
Price $1.50. The conferences of the 
Week held in St. Paul. The theme: 
THE LIVING PARISH. 


ST. MEINRAD LITURGICAL WEEK. 
Price $1.50. The conferences of the 
St. Meinrad Week: THE PRAISE OF 
GOD. 
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wonderful capturing of New York 
atmosphere, and with an unmistak- 
able finger pointing quietly but in- 
sistently throughout to the fact that 
until this type of upper class comes 
to realize that home is more than a 
meeting place before family disper- 
sal to bridge, cocktails and the Stork 
Club, their time is very little, indeed. 
* In contrast is Kate O’Brien’s The 
Last of Summer (Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50). Here the observation is that 
there is almost too much of family. 
At least, Hannah Kernahan, the 
mother of Tom and Martin, living on 
their ancestral Irish estate, manages 
to dominate their lives with an im- 
periousness that is gentlewomanly 
but tyrannical. Into their lives comes 
a cousin, Angéle, daughter of a wan- 
derlusting Kernahan who had jilted 
the young Hannah. When both sons 
fall in love with the visitor, Hannah 
manages to keep Tom home and 
heart-broken, but she loses Martin to 
Angéle, apparently, as the book ends. 

This is another of Miss O’Brien’s 
stylistic masterpieces. She is, I ballot, 
one of the finest of modern novelists. 

Place next on your list a book that 
you may be inclined to overlook un- 
der the impression that it a juve- 
nile. Well, it is, in a sense, for it is 
mainly about a boy and his horse, 
but it is also a lovely and warm and 
understanding story about a family. 
You may have met this family be- 
fore, in the book or on the screen, in 
My Friend Flicka. This is the story 
of the same family and Flicka’s colt, 
Thunderhead (Lippincott. $2.75). In 
it, Mary O’Hara has turned out an- 
other splendid job, warm with the 
deep joys and values of close-knit 
family life. Compare the strong fam- 
ily front against disaster in this book 
with the hopeless giving-in in So 
Little Time, and you will see how 
both authors are at bottom saying 
the same thing. 

Touched with the same warmth of 
family unity and affection, though a 
great deal more sentimental, is Wil- 
liam Saroyan’s The Human Comedy 
(Harcourt, Brace. $2.75). It is the 
story—as who doesn’t know by now 
—of the growing up of Homer Ma- 
cauley, called to support his widowed 
mother and family when the older 
brother goes to war. It is from his 
wise mother and from the kindly 
spirit of his father, still alive in the 
house, that Homer learns truths that 
are true, for all that Mr. Saroyan 
holds them on grounds that are a 
little wobbly. There is a great deal 
of “everything is all right with the 
world” in Saroyan’s make-up, and a 
little too much insistence that all 
people are good. But the book is at- 
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tractive, and if read with an eye to 
the wholesomeness of family life, it 
is very worth while. 

Finally, among these five leaders, 
we have the bone of contention, 
Betty Smith’s A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn (Harper. $2.75). Enough 
has been written on and about this 
book for you to know that it is the 
story of little Francie Nolan, grow- 
ing up in the slums. It is full of vul- 
gar terms, but for the recapturing of 
childhood impressions and hopes and 
dreams, there has been little better 
in recent years. Here again, it is pre- 
cisely the family spirit that enabled 
Francie and Neeley, her brother, to 
come unsullied and unwarped through 
these disadvantageous early years. 
Had Jeffrey Wilson grown up in such 
a citadel of love and sacrifice, he 
would have lived a more useful and 
holier life than in his pent-house, 
where such vulgar language was 
never, never heard, but where there 
were no values save convention. 

Very close to these top-notchers 
comes a fresh and lively story of a 
family and its struggle against 
drought and flood. It is beautifully 
written, particularly in its almost 
poetic description, and the dialog is 
direct and from the heart. It is 
Heaven Is a Sunswept Hill, by Earl 
Guy (Macmillan. $2.50). Where he 
might have perpetrated another To- 
bacco Road, the author writes a book 
that will make you love the hard- 
working, valiant “underprivileged” 
farmers and their wives. 

A flood of novels follows, and I can 
do little more than mention then. 
Those of the year that have come in 
for adverse criticism had better be 
omitted here, as you want a list of 
books to get, not to not get. So, The 
Robe, The Apostle, None But the 
Lonely Heart, Number One, Gideon 
Planish, etc.—ne nominentur quidem. 

There is Hungry Hill, by Daphne 
duMaurier (Doubleday, Doran. $2.75), 
the story of five generations of an 
Irish family, rich in atmosphere 
and dominatingly somber. It is, in 
all, a masterly study of the disinte- 
gration of character. Tambourine, 
Trumpet and Drum, by Shiela Kaye- 
Smith (Harper. $2.50) relates the 
lives of four sisters in an English 
town during three wars. Marriage 
rescues three of the sisters from a 
hum-drum existence, but the spinster 
is really the central figure. As usual, 
Miss Kaye-Smith has written a fas- 
cinating story of English life and 
manners through fifty years. 

The White Shores of Olinda, by 
Sylvia Leao (Vanguard. $2.50) is the 
tender and stormy love story of Ger- 
vasio, fisherman of Pernambuco, and 
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his timid, unlovely but devoted and 
saintly wife. It is a simpie but pro- 
foundly moving story of a constant 
wife and a jealous husband who finds 
peace at last. 

The war theme enters for the first 
time in real earnest in Beneath An- 
other Sun, by Ernst Lother (Double- 
day, Doran. $2.75). It tells of the de- 
portation of Austrians from the Ital- 
ian Tyrol into remote parts of Ger- 
many and satellite nations. Through- 
out the story, which is a little re- 
tarded by official genealogies and 
family histories, runs the theme that 
these sturdy folk may be transplant- 
ed but will never forget their native 
land. A well handled love theme runs 
through this fine book—but it all 
ends in tragedy. It is a somber, proud 
and authentic tale. 

Others that we can say little about 
for reasons of space, but which we 
can recommend, are: Indigo, a novel 
of India, by Christine Weston (Scrib- 
ners. $2.50), a fine story with authen- 
tic atmosphere; The Vineyard, by 
Idwal Jones (Duell, Sloane and 
Pearce. $2.50), notable for its warm 
characterization; Tilda, by Mark Van 
Doren (Holt. $2.50), the story of a 
week in the life of a very charming 
girl, with quite a mystifying love af- 
fair; Thorn-Apple Tree, by Grace 
Campbell (Duell, Sloane and Pearce. 
$2.50), the scene of which, beautifully 
described, is laid in Canada of a cen- 
tury ago. 

Good-Bye, My Son, by Marjorie 
Coryn (Appleton. $2.75), tells the 
story of Napoleon through his moth- 
er’s eyes, and is unforgettably timely 
now, with so many other mothers 
saying good-bye. Two good biograph- 
ical novels are David, by Duff Cooper 
(Harper. $3), and Mr. Lincoln’s Wife, 
by Ann Colvert (Farrar and Rine- 
hart. $2.50). 

Following last year’s Dinner at Bel- 
mont, Alfred Leland Crabb gives us 
another gastronomical title, and every 
bit as tasty a book in his Supper at 
the Maxwell House (Bobbs-Merrill. 
$2.50). Centennial Summer is a 
charming period piece of Philadelphia 
a century ago, and Mary Darlin’, by 
Evelyn Voss (Appleton. $2), is a love- 
ly story of a young girl whose life is 
guided by love of the Blessed Virgin. 

Finally, let me mention two very 
good novels: Against This Rock, by 
Louis Zara (Creative Age.$2.75), a 
colorful and vivid life of the Emperor 
Charles V; and Out of the Silent 
Planet, by the rocketing-to-fame au- 
thor, C. S. Lewis (Macmillan. $2). It 
is a fantasy of life on another planet, 
and manages to convey some very 
sound observations of life on this 
one. Harovtp C. GARDINER 

















THESE OF COURSE 


Maisie Ward’s GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON $4.50 
St. Augustine’s CONFESSIONS in a new translation by F.J. Sheed $3.00 
Father Feeneys OMNIBUS VOLUME $3.00 


the best of his published prose and verse, plus much that is new 


BUT WHAT ELSE? 


YOU ASK PEEVISHLY. HERE IS WHAT ELSE—OR SOME OF IT. 
§ 

















To know the way the world is going! | Spirituality 
Judgment of the Nations Splendor of Sorrow (on the 

by Christopher Dawson—$2.50 Seven Sorrows of Our 
The Soul of Russia by Helen Iswolsky—$2.75 Lady) 

be by Eddie Doherty—$1.00 
Belles Lettres it oS 
gas This War Is the Passi 
Flower of Evil (a study of Baudelaire) FF ee Ro Pee 
by Edwin Morgan—$2.50 ; 

Clowns and Angels (modern French literature) Poetry 


by Wallace Fowlie—$2.50 


In the Name of the Bee (Emily Dickenson) 
by Sister Mary James—$2.00 


This Man Was Ireland (an epic of St. Columba) 
by Robert Farren—$3.00 


Poetry and Life (an anthology of English Catho- 
For the Fun of it lic poetry) by F. J. Sheed—$2.50 


They Are People (modern short stories of 
Monks, Priests, Nuns) 





Best Sellers 








compiled by Sister Mariella—$3.00 Pageant of the Popes by John Farrow—$3.50 
Murder in a Nunnery by Eric Shepherd—$2.00 A Companion to the Summs 
Pilgrim’s Regress by C. S. Lewis—$1.00 four volumes, each vol.—$3.75 
J 
For Children: 





Hero of the Hills (St. Benedict) 
by Mary Fabyan Windeatt—$1.75 


Rose of America (St. Rose of Lima) 
by Sara Maynard—$2.00 


More Six O’Clock Saints 
by Joan Windham—$1.75 


Smoozie (an Alaskan Reindeer) 
by Alma Savage—$1.50 


63 Fifth Avenue NOG xJOr New York 3, N. Y. 
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Longmans Lochs 


For Ch ristmas 


WITH A MERRY HEART 


Compiled by Paul J. Phelan. A treasury of hu- 
mour by English and American Catholic writers 


of the 20th century. $3.25 


CHILDREN UNDER FIRE 


By S.M.C. Notes of an English convent school 
teacher in a wartime school. $1.50 


A BOOK OF UNLIKELY SAINTS 
By Margaret Monro. Five saints who were a 
reproach to their times: Aloysius Gonzaga, Rose 
of Lima, Benedict Labre, Gemma Galgani, 
Thérése of Lisieux. $2.50 


TOUCHED BY THE THORN 


By Maura Laverty, author of Never No More. 
An adult and moving love story. $2.50 


WELCOME 


By Isabel C. Clarke. A romance of Jamaica. 


$2.50 


THE RACE QUESTION 


AND THE NEGRO 


By John LaFarge, S.J. Practical, concrete sug- 
gestions for the application of the principles of 
interracial justice. 


HOUSE OF BREAD 


By C. J. Eustace. A convert to Catholicism 
traces the effect of the Church’s doctrine on the 
liberal background of his youth. $2.25 


AN IRISH JOURNEY 


By Sean O’Faolain. “One of the finest books of 
Irish travel since Synge’s ‘In West Kerry.’ ”— 
The New Yorker. $3.50 


THE GOLDEN LEGEND OF JACOBUS 
DE VORAGINE 


A modern translation of the medieval classic 
lives of the Saints by Granger Ryan and Helmut 
Ripperger. 2 vols. boxed. $5.00 


CELESTIAL HOMESPUN 


By Katherine Burton. A life of Isaac Thomas 
Hecker, founder of the Paulists. $3.00 


A NEWMAN TREASURY 


Compiled by Dr. Charles Harrold. Selections 
from the prose works of Cardinal Newman. 


$4.00 


WE HAVE BEEN FRIENDS 
TOGETHER 


By Raissa Maritain. Unusually interesting 
memoirs of Madame Jacques Maritain. $2.50 


ACROSS A WORLD 


By John J. Considine, M.M. “Splendidly writ- 
ten and superbly illustrated panoramic travelog 
of the Catholic missions.”—A merica. $2.50 


CHRISTMAS AND TWELFTH NIGHT 


By Sigrid Undset. Reverend, tender reflections 
on the Nativity. $.90 


THE HOUSE ON HUMILITY STREET 


By Martin Doherty. Memories of the North 
American College in Rome. $3.00 


For Children 


A YEAR TO GROW 


By Helene Conway. A true and charming pic- 
ture of life in a convent school. Ages 10-14. 


Illus. $2.00 


SILVER SADDLES 


By Covelle Newcomb. An exciting Mexican ad- 
venture story of a boy and a horse. Ages 10-15. 
Illus. $2.25 


A HORSE FOR CHRISTMAS 


By Julie Bedier. Fifth and last of Lo-Ting stor- 
ies for children 6-10. Illus. $1.00. Boxed set of 
all five vols. (THE Lonc Roap to Lo-Tinc; 
THOMAS THE Goop THIEF; THE IMPORTANT Pic; 
LittLe Miss Mossgs), $4.50 


Check this list and take it to your local bookstore or send to: 
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